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first question to decide about the Shoes, Rubbers, Arctics and Felt 

Slippers that you buy is not how much they cost, but how long will they 

wear and keep their first fine appearance? @[ There are many shoes, 

etc., being offered today that look surprisingly like the real thing. Marked at 

a reduced price, they make a false appeal to your sense of economy. 

@_ Thousands of men and women who have tried to save money in this way, 

have come back to the genuine, standard article. They have learned the 

wastefulness of saving a few cents, only to find their purchase proves worth- 
less in a short time. @ After all, you will find that 


Bostonian Shoes for Men ri 

Dorothy Dodd Shoes for Women and Children 

U. S. Rubbers and Arctics for All—and © 

Daniel Green Comfys— are the cheapest in the world. © 
The extra months of service and satisfaction, of wear, and smart true fit, are 
the real test of value. The one safe way to buy them is to look for the label 
that tells you they are the BOSTONIAN, the DOROTHY. DODD, the U. S. 
RUBBER and the DANIEL GREENE COMFY. 


The Store where Looking Incurs No Obligation to Buy 


NEEDHAM SHOE STORE 
OPPOSITE BANK 1036 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 
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How Did Your Garters Look this Morning? © 


When in need, try 
the new Wideweb 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, Makers of 
Veloet Grip Hose Supporters for Women, Misses and Children 
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Christmas Gime 
By BERTHA FAUST, ’24 


The twinkling stars looked down upon the earth 
For it was Christmas Time; 

The moon beams danced in unrestrained mirth 
For it was Christmas Time. 


How joyfully they sound that blessed name, 
They know the glorious triumph of His Mind 
And so they all with one accord proclaim, 
It’s Christmas Time. 


A time when peace and happiness prevail, 

When hearts are filled with joy and hope sublime, 
And snowy forms stand out in hill and dale, 

That’s Christmas Time. 
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diturials 


Che Old and the New 


The old and the new. The tried and the 
unproven. Yes, I refer to the High Schools. 
One — the outgrown, yellow brick building 
of the present — the other — the imposing, 
red brick edifice of the future. 

The first we all know—the crowded 
rooms, the more-crowded assembly hall, the 
poorly-regulated heating system —all the 
hundred petty, little annoyances and incon- 
veniences which disturb both faculty and 
students and, indirectly, the townspeople. 

The latter we all know about — the ample 
seating arrangements, the spacious assembly 
hall, the rooms for vocational studies, the 
gym, everything to facilitate education —a 
veritable ‘‘Promised Land”’ held out to the 
students, the faculty and the townspeople of 
the very near future. 

Undoubtedly the student body, a few 
years hence — the occupants of a new and 
modern building — will gaze scornfully at our 
“old” school. And in comparison with their 
splendid building it will perhaps merit their 
scorn. 

But I venture to predict that an almost 
negligible per cent of the students who at- 
tended this ‘‘old”’ school and, amid numerous 
inconveniences, received their high school 
training there, will join the scornful chorus, 
even while they admire the vastly superior 
red brick structure. 

For there is a bit of sentiment in every 
one of us and I think that, even though we 
may not own it, we all possess a spark of 
affection for our High School. Perhaps the 
feelings of our class, ’24, the last class we 
believe, which will graduate from this school, 
run deepest of all, yet I feel that even the 
smallest ‘“‘Freshies’’ of this year’s class and 
the biggest “‘Alumni”’ of past classes may 
look back with us and feel only satisfaction 
in the thought that they once attended that 
“fold, yellow brick school.’”’ D. H. B., ’24. 


Our Girls’ Athletics 


Needham townspeople! How much phy- 
sical training do your girls deserve? Do you 
expend all your thought and energy on the 
athletic work of your boys? 

Until this year Needham High School 
has offered but little to her girls. This year 
both basket-ball and hockey teams have 
been formed. Are they going to make good, 
or will they fail? This sort of training is 
practically new to the majority of our girls. 
They have a conscious feeling of ‘‘greenness”’ 
as they start their work. Just now any kind 
word will help them, any show of interest 
encourage them. Their success depends 
much on you. Show interest, and encourage 
and enliven them as much as you can. 

Ci Cae 
oe Ss 


Smalluess 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand 

Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land.” 

Was your first impulse to laugh at this 
little “‘poem’’? Time and time again it has 
been paraphrased and ridiculed, but there’s 
an age-old truth hidden therein. Just this: 
the value of little things. 

Little things are forceful 
application. 

In our hustle of everyday life, we think 
of the big things that seem to be, and are, 
so tremendously vital; and we skip just a 
trifle too far ahead of the six-inch sign posts. 
Then we detour because we haven’t time to * 
take time. 

A few of the lost sign-posts are: courtesy, 
kindness, consideration, encouragement, and 
thoughtfulness. Some one may be perplexed 
because you have laid one of these sign-posts 
aside, minute particles in a big substance, 
called Life. Their smallness emphasizes their 
greatness, of which we cannot afford to lose 
control. 


ministers of 
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Really, little things can be uncomfortably 
irritating and discouraging. So let us try to 
remember the insignificant six-inch — sign 
posts. Hammer them in solidly, use them, 
and publish their news abroad so that he who 
runs may read. If the little things of Life 
are set in motion they vibrate with such mo- 
mentum that the world is moved. 

Our greatest Friend and Doer once said: 
“Thou hast been faithful over a few things, 

I will set thee over many things.” 
DeMeeW., 24: 


Che Clam: A Character Study 


Once when you were clamming, you came 
across a promising group of large holes. 
Eagerly you dug there with your clam hoe, 
and, as you dug, long spurts of water rose 
from the sand. ‘‘What monsters these must 
be,’ you thought, and dug away faster than 
before. Yet, when you finally located the 
coy creatures, how small they were! You 
were disgusted. 

Did you stop to consider that this was 
simply the clam’s way of grinding his axe 
or tooting his own horn? No more, but so. 
These youthful shellfish were greatly im- 
pressed with their own importance and 
wanted to tell the world about it. The 
youngsters never feel bigger than when they 
are little. By the time they become grand- 
fathers, they have less sense of the indis- 
pensability of their race. Their fellow clams 
have been dug to bait fish or to sate the 
appetites of hungry picknickers. These who 
departed were speedily forgotten, and others 
rose in their places, only to be ruthlessly 
devoured in turn. Thus the thoughtful 
clam of long experience is humble. 

Again, when you were clamming, did you 
notice that the large and small are seldom 
mingled? The mature clams have little 
sympathy for the exuberance of the younger 
generation. In their far-off youth, as they 
remember it, young clams were quiet, un- 
obtrusive creatures who meekly allowed 
themselves to be eaten. So now they stand 


apart and look askance upon the ungoverned 
spurting of their offspring. Still the sinners 
maintain—and we uphold them in this— 
that clams from the two in the Ark to the 
ones you just had for lunch have been much 
the same. 

However, the thing for which we most 
esteem the clam is his fine quality of silence. 
He never rends the tortured air with shrieks 
of song, never interminably thinks out loud, 
never rants or storms in passion. Always 
he maintains a golden silence, and, look you, 
how great is his reward. We eat him. 

When politicians proclaim that the world 
is doomed, when all mankind seems false and 
life looks dark and tragic, do not despair. 
Think upon the many virtues of the clam, 
and hope yet a little while. 
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Waiting 
By KATHERINE BENEDICT, 725 


“Oh, will the hour never come!” 
The eager children cry, 
As gathering round, they busily hum; 
They watch the clock and sigh. 


"Tis sev’n o'clock, a half-hour more 
Before they hear the welcome call, 
The op’ning of that mystic door, 
A joyful moment for them all. 


They know what’s hidd’n behind the door, 
What treasures it will soon reveal, 

What vast amounts, a golden store, 
The thought of which fills each with zeal. 


Why is this restless stir; 
What are they waiting for; 

Why, this is Christmas Day at home, 
The Christmas tree’s behind the door. 
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Du Autumn 


ESTHER RIDEOUT, 725 


The birds of heaven are fleeing now; 
Straight to the south they go, 
Leaving behind them only a few 
Fearless of sparkling snow. 

These to us a symbol bring: 

After the winter comes the spring. 
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Mutt 


By Russet SEAVER, '26 


The weather was wet, cold and wholly 
miserable. The ‘‘Mutt’’ was wet, cold and 
wholly miserable as he crept through the 
misty streets. There was a combination 
of rain and snow falling, forming that delight- 
ful product — slush, through which a few 
straggling commuters waded to their respec- 
tive hearths. Occasionally one would cast a 
cursory, pitying glance at the “‘Mutt’”’ and 
mentally catalog him as one of the vast 
army of homeless mongrels who live in con- 
stant fear of the ever-imminent dog-catcher. 

At length, the ‘Mutt’, tiring of wading 
deep in slush, sought refuge in the open 
vestibule of a large brownstone mansion that 
bespoke the wealth and comfort within. 
He leaned against the door to get the full 
benefit of what little warmth seeped through 
its hard oak surface. He was surprised out 
of his canine calm by feeling the door slowly 
give before his insistent snuggling and open 
inwards. Before his astonished doggie eyes, a 
vista of splendor spread itself —a dimly 
lighted hall flanked by stairs and large arched 
entrances leading off into mysterious places 
that tempted investigation, rugs such as the 
“Mutt” had often imagined heaven to be. 
The whole was pervaded by such an atmos- 
phere of warmth and welcome, that, even had 
he felt so inclined, he could not have resisted 
going in. He made a bee line for the fireplace 
where he cuddled with a sigh of utter content. 


He had not paid much attention to a large 
ornate Christmas tree, creaking under a load 
of tinsel and vari-colored lights. Around 
its base, presents were piled in great abun- 
dance. Barely had the ‘Mutt’ started to 
make up for a few odd weeks of lost slumber, 
when a portly lady of indeterminate age 
(though it is safe to say ten years older than 


she looked) appeared on the scene with 
a few last minute packages. Glimpsing 


“Mutt,’’ who was now so far gone in dream- 
land that even the influence of her frigid stare 
failed to rouse him, she shrieked, ‘‘Ugh! 
What a plebian brute.”’ Then, as an after- 
thought, “James!” 

About three jumps ahead of James 
came a portly gentleman of bluff, jovial 
appearance who was evidently the portly 
lady’s husband. He lacked that gouty look 
that most millionaires acquire, and he was 
apparently not letting his money worry him. 
“Is it a murder or just a burglar, Laura?” 
he asked. Then catching sight of our hero, 
he exclaimed, “‘So that’s your surprise. Why, 
that’s the best thing you could get Chester. 
I’m glad you overcame your prejudice 
against mongrels, because a mongrel is far 
better than a high-strung thoroughbred. 

Laura meekly subsided into a convenient 
chair and wisely and unobtrusively tossed the 
real ‘“‘surprise’’ into an adjacent waste 
basket. She called her standby, James, who 
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patently disliked dogs, to get a ribbon and a 
brush. The jolly personage gave a prodigious 
sniff and raised the order to a spiked collar 
and a planked steak. Needless to say, 
“Mutt” slept through everything but the 
steak. 

Madame was well repaid in the morning, 
as she was overwhelmed by a wave of boyish 


affection that she had not known for many a 
week. Now, at last, ‘“‘the poor little rich 
boy’? was happy and had an “un-wear-out- 
able” toy. As for ‘Mutt’, he is still of the 
private opinion that he was run over and 
killed, and had arrived in the happy hunting 
ground of Muttdom. 
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Ghe Chance 


By DorotHea M. Witicoose ’24 


Football season! That glorious time lurk- 
ing somewhere between September and 
Thanksgiving. Doesn’t it send thrills up 
and down your spine to think of it? 

Denton Academy had a banner schedule 
for 1923, a game each week, from the last 
Saturday in September to Thanksgiving Day. 
The two previous seasons, Denton had won 
the cup offered by the Suburban League and 
this year was again striving to capture the 
loot. 

Practically all the ‘‘vets’’ were “‘lined up” 
again. The back field was heavy and the 
line snappy. The subs were all good material 
and reliable fellows. The coach proved a 
master among the boys. The student body 
was there at every game, enthusiastically 
rooting and pushing the team along the grid- 
iron. This was the “‘stuff’’ of which Denton 
Academy was composed. 

Bert Low was a Sophomore and this was 
the first year that he had ‘‘gone out’”’ for the 
team. His position was half-back — he was 
both heavy and fast, but above all he was 
dangerously ambitious. One afternoon after 
two weeks of steady training, Coach Merlin 
told Low that he might consider himself a 
half-back substitute. He gave him a uni- 
form and it was a very excited, though 
slightly disappointed lad who performed 
before his mirror that night, dressed in a 
newly acquired football outfit. 


Faithfully did Low obey the rules of the 
game. He refrained from smoking; yes, hard 
at first, but he fought and won. He dieted 
and did not go out at night. All this was in 
preparation for the one chance that he might 
get to play the pigskin in some game. 

Each week he sat with the substitutes 
waiting for that chance to come. In the 
second game half-back Rice was knocked 
out and Loe thought IT had come. A sub- 
stitute was put in, but not Low. 

The season was drawing to a close. Low 
was more than merely discouraged. At 
daily practice the coach had given him en- 
couragement but each Saturday when the 
game was played, Low donned his uniform in 
vain. 

Finally Thanksgiving week arrived. On 
Thanksgiving eve a newly-made friend of 
Low’s was planning to give a midnight dance. 
Fortunately and yet unfortunately Bert was 
one of the favored few. When the invitation 
came his first impulse was to stick to his 
resolution; that he would not attend any 
such frivolity during gridiron training; but, 
upon second thought, he decided to accept. 
He argued with his rapping conscience. 
Every week he had been faithful, but his 
chance had never come. He had been strict 
with himself, never stretching a point. Evi- 
dently Coach Merlin didn’t intend to work 
him this year or he’d have put him in before 
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now. Especially he would not use him in 
the Thanksgiving game for on that day only 
the best ‘“‘vets’’ were wanted. Low would 
take the chance for he knew he would not be 
wanted the following day. He went. He 
satisfied his ravenous appetite for delicacies 
and he also “played the good fellow’ by 
smoking a cigarette or two. 

The great day dawned. It was a typical 
November morning. The air was crisp and 
biting. The cheering section was at its best, 
exercising all the yells and songs ever known. 
But of more importance than all that, this 
game was a decisive factor, determining who 
would claim the 1923 cup. Denton and 
Waters were tied in games so this day marked 
the final winner. It promised to be a hard 
fight for both teams. 


Promptly at 10 A.M. the boys paced 
down the field. Low was there. After the 
scrimmage he felt a bit winded but thought 
nothing of it. The subs grabbed their 
blankets and the ‘‘vets’”’ their head gear. 
The game was on. 

All eyes on the score-board! 
0-0. 

At the end of the first half the score re- 
mained the same. Between the halves, the 
coach talked to the fellows, gave them several 
tips, and put in two subs quarter 0-0. No 
one had scored. Everyone was yelling and 
in the midst of the excitement Rice was carried 
unconscious from the field. 

“Low, go in the game. Don’t talk.” 

IT had come! Low was playing the 
game at last. 


First quarter 


( Continued on page 27 ) 
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Hud 


By Puitip I. Cassipy, ’24 


Rain! Yes, rain and more rain, and, as 
usual, that which accompanies a drizzling, 
steady rain— mud! I found a deep content 
in watching the rain wash deep gulleys in 
the yellow loam. 

A pedestrian crossing the street hesitated 
at the curb but gallantly set forth, landing 
finally on the other side minus two rubbers 
that were left behind in the clinging ooze. 
Slowly but surely, the yellow slime sucked 
at the rubbers, and after a last futile attempt, 
they succumbed and were promptly devoured. 

I paused again at the next corner. Here 
was some black mud, a suitable background 
for some dark deed. A cab slurring from 
side to side came by, leaving in its wake a 
foaming, black eruption of warm, heaving 
mud. On the corner across the street, I 
noticed a gentleman closely surveying the 
mud. He seemed interested and leaned far 
over the side-walk curbing to get a better 
view, just as a lurching cab came by. Ah, 
that treacherous mud! With a_ sucking, 


angry sob, it pulled at the cab tires, and the 
cab, carried on by its own momentum, slurred 
against the curb where the observer stood, 
and disappeared down the street. At a 
muffled curse, I turned my eyes to the 
inquisitive one. He was completely camou- 
flaged from the world by a coat of yellow 
and black mud that slowly slid toward his 
feet. 

Ah, yes! Mud was so friendly, so warm 
and soothing, so clingingly sympathetic. 
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Ever Been There? 


They were at a dance—one of those 
affairs where everybody is a stranger — and 


they were not getting along at all well. Said 
she to soothe him: 
“Dear — I'll tell you a secret. You’re 


the first man I ever danced with.” 
“That’s no secret!’’ he snapped as he 
shoved her into a seat.—Bean Pot. 
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“Gill Gime Shall Cease” 


By Dorotuy H. Bruns, ’24 


The gale whipped and whirled, beating 
the sea to a mass of froth, and forming the 
waves into gigantic undulations. The rain 
dashed down in blinding, relentless sheets. 
Over the whole scene was spread the impene- 
trable blackness of the night which had long 
since enveloped the Cape of Good Hope and 
the turbulent waters of the Indian Ocean 
which embrace it. 

Thus, for a while, the rain and wind held 
complete sway over this desolate corner of 
the world. Then, gradually through the 
almost opaque rain curtain shone two glim- 
mering points of light. Nearer and nearer 
they swept —then finally there appeared the 
dim ghost-like outline of a full-rigged vessel. 
Her sails were half reefed as if she feared to 
traverse the unfamiliar waters in the teeth of 
the terrific head gale. 

As she came nearer an indistinct shape 
could be made out — huddled at the wheel. 
Suddenly the vessel lurched wildly to port, 
as a fiercer blast of the gale struck her. As 
she righted another shape staggered from 
the companionway to the figure at the wheel. 

“Cap'n,” gasped-the figure, “‘de mate, he 
says ve cannot make dot Cape tonight. He 
asks— you turn back—pbefore ve are 
vrecked.”’ The now-dripping emissary sank 
to the deck clutching at a rail to keep from 
washing overboard. 

eA tihe beck =) itn backs. 
old Dutch captain. “I say ve vill go and 
make dot point. Tell de mate dot I say ve 
vill mot turn back.’’ His final words were 
audible even above the shrieking wind. 

An even more tremendous blast struck 
the ship and checked her progress for a brief 
moment, then — slowly — slowly drove her 
backward, threatening to force her stern first, 
into the boiling sea. Sturdy old Captain 
Vanderdecker sprang to the ropes and 
struggled to reef the sail. But the task 


roared the 


was impossible, for when the wheel was re- 
leased, the vessel, no longer held to a straight 
course, pitched and tossed like a living thing. 
Vanderdecker barely managed to escape 
being washed overboard while the less fortu- 
nate messenger of a minute before was tossed 
over the side and into the bubbiing surf as if 
he had been the veriest splinter of wood. 

When the vessel was again on a compara- 
tively even keel, another figure, burly and 
bearded, crawled out of the companionway. 
‘“‘Cap’n,” he screamed, “Ahoy, cap’n.” The 
captain, with the wild wind in his ears, failed 
to hear. The figure — the mate by the way 
—wormed his way over the spray-washed 
deck to the captain’s side. ‘Cap'n!’ The 
cry was nearly a groan. 

ree Olle. Vout? 
typify pleasure. 

“Cap'n, ve cannot round de point in dis 
gale. Turn back—before de ship is vrecked,”’ 
implored the worried mate and his appeal lost 
none of its dignity as at the finish he hastily 
embraced a mast in an effort to retain his 
balance. 

Captain Vanderdecker, who had held his 
short temper in leash rather a long time, 
finally allowed it to break loose. His wrath 
fell on the drenched, defenceless mate who 
clung meekly to his mast during the tirade. 
Vanderdecker shrieked in tones heard even 
above the howling wind, that he cared not a 
gilder what became of his ship and his crew. 
He would hold to his design though ship and 
men should all go to the bottom in the at- 
tempt. Finally, having worked himself into 
a towering rage, he swore that he would sail 
on forever until he should accomplish his 
purpose. 

Suddenly there came a lull in the storm 
and all around the ship flashed strange, 
ghastly lights of a bluish brilliance. Out of 
the deep, born on the wind, came a voice, 


The voice failed to 
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thunderous and awful: “So let it be. For- 
ever shalt thou sail the seas, ever in the teeth 
of the gale, until time shall cease to be.” 

The light disappeared and the wind re- 
doubled in intensity. And the vessel sped 
on through the gale with Vanderdecker 
crouched at the wheel, a veritable ‘Flying 
Dutchman.” 


The sun had set and a slender, silvery 
sickle of a moon hung over the broad Atlantic 
Ocean. Over the horizon gradually appeared 
the smoke stacks and then the whole outline 
of a battleship. She was steaming majes- 
tically westward when suddenly far to port, 
there came into view a full-rigged vessel. 
An unearthly brilliance outlined her sails and 
at her wheel crouched the figure of an old 
man with long, grey beard and tresses. This 
ghostly ship sped, with all sails set, directly 
across the bows of the steamer and seemed to 
be riding in a terrific gale, for her canvas was 


flapping wildly and she pitched and tossed as 
if on a rough sea. 

Yet the crew and officers of H. M. S. Bac- 
chante, who watched the strange spectacle 
with fearful interest, failed to observe other 
than a calm sea with scarce enough wind to 
ruffle the water. 

The chaplain followed the tossing sails 
with a puzzled frown. Then — ‘The Flying 
Dutchman!” he exclaimed in an awe-struck 
tone. 

“Ay, ‘tis that,’’ struck in an order officer 
who had followed the sea for many a year. 
“They say he still sails the seas an’ ’tis always 
in the teeth of a tempest.”’ 

The men, old and young alike, gazed 
with straining eyes as the old full-rigger sped 
on her uncharted course to eternity. As her 
streamers of light bore on down the horizon, 
the wind seemed to carry back to the wonder- 
ing crew of H. M. S. an almost inaudible 
echo of the words which over three centuries 
before had consigned old Vanderdecker to his 
merciless fate -— ‘‘Ever in the teeth of the 
gale, until time shall cease to be.”’ 
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Nature 


By ARCHIE FRISWELL, ’24 


The power of nature, oh, gift divine, 
Mirrored in fields and wood of pine, 
Is but a reflection of God's own hand 


Cast like a chain across the land. 


At early morn the majestic sun 
Rising, sheds glory till day is done. 
Then, slowly sinking in the west 


Murmurs to the weary: ‘‘Rest!’’ 


Like a reflection from its golden glow, 
The night brings the moon, with a silver flow 
Of light so pure, so calm, so bright 


It turns earth’s darkness into light. 


Valley and mountain, hill and vale, 
Field and meadow, wood and trail, 
The river and stream, e’en the deep blue sea 


Speak God's gift of nature to you and me. 


A Letter to Santa Claus 


By ALICE PEHRSON, ’25 


Dear Mister Santa Claus,— 
I take my pen in hand 

To write a note to you 

So’s you will understand 
Just what I’d like this year. 
Please bring a pony cart, 

A lion that sister’ll fear, 

A dog that barks, a chart, 
Some blocks, a gun that shoots, 
A horse and wagon that 
Will go across the floor. 
Please bring a nice big sled 
That has a bell to ring. 

My ma and pa have said 
That I should not begin 

To ask for everything 

So I will close before 

I ask for any more. 

Please come to my house. 
With love from little Ben. 
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Hier Musical Career 


By CATHERINE Coates, 725 


The whole atmosphere was one of grandure 
and solemnity. The house was desolate; it 
seemed to be visited by grief. 


Inside, there was seated a very sad and 
thoughtful girl. On the table near her were 
spread many legal documents. The family 
lawyer had just been telling Sarah Bennett 
as kindly as possible for her father’s will and 
her financial difficulties. Mr. Bennett had 
just died, following his beloved wife, who 
had been dead for two years. To all appear- 
ances Mr. Bennett had been a very wealthy 
man. He owned a large house as well as 
much land; he had only one child, Sarah, who 
had been brought up as a “lady.” The 
extent of her education had been a thorough 
musical training. 


Sarah had just been informed by the 
lawyer that all that was once owned by her 
father belonged to several firms to whom he 
owed a great deal of money, as his business 
had fallen flat during the last year. Sarah 
realized that the house she was living in did 
not belong to her and she had to move out. 
Where would she go and what would she do? 


Live on relatives?. No. She had more 
pride than that. 
“What education have I had? Music — 


I must do my best with that. I shall make 


myself a wonderful singer.” 


This would necessitate giving up every- 
thing and throwing her very life and soul in 
to it. That would not be hard now for there 
was so little left to give up. Her only con- 
solation was in her fiance, Gerald Rutledge. 
He had been such a help and comfort! Would 
her musical career affect their engagement? 
She would be unable to follow her call to the 
musical world if she married Gerald. It 
would not be right to hold him while she 
went her way. She would have to break 
the engagement. Her work would heal all 
wounds. She would forget everything. Duty 


would be her teacher. Thus she sat building 
her plans for the future. 
ok * * aK * * *k 

Many years have passed. The girl has 
now grown to be a middle-aged woman. 
The great opera singer — known in every 
land, presented in almost every court. 

Seated alone again she was thinking; she 
had attained her goal as a musician. She 
had all that money could buy. Her rooms 
were filled with wonders of every land. Yet 
something was lacking. It was companion- 
ship. She had been so busy reaching her 
goal that she had had no time to make friends 
or to even think of it. 

In her hand she held a note. A one-time 
familiar hand writing covered its pages. It 
was from Gerald. He was coming back as 
he had said. What was to be her decision? 
Her road was now a clear path to greater 
works. Yet there was that something lacking. 
What was she to do? She sat motionless. De- 
spondency came over her. Her musical career 
— how she had cherished it. She would 
keep on. Gerald would have to go again. The 
world claimed her. Before her mind passed 
in review the throngs of applauding people, a 
sea that swam before her eyes. 

Another picture came. The long years of 
unswerving loyalty of one faithful heart. 
She weighed them in the balance. A few 
years hence her voice failed to charm the mul- 
titude. What then would fill the hours? 
Who then would offer sympathy, understand- 
ing, and surround her life with loving care? 

When she was in the midst of this confu- 
sion of thoughts a car drew up at the door. 
It was Gerald. She would have to make up 
her mind and quickly. She could hear him 
coming up the stairs — the door opened — 
there he stood — her Gerald! She would go 
back! She would have to go back! Her 
musical goal? What did it mean to her? 
She had Gerald and he had her. All was well. 
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Muther Gakes a Pacation 


By Rutu Nickerson, ’24 


“Jing-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling,’’ tinkled the 
trusty old alarm clock of the Linston house- 
hold. 

In spite of the vigorous ring which the 
alarm clock gave it failed to do its duty. 
Lucille, the oldest girl in the Linston family 
had received special instructions from her 
mother, who had left the previous day to 
visit her sister for a week, to be sure and set 
the alarm each night so that she could rise 
in plenty of time to get the breakfast and 
not be late for school. Unfortunately, Lucille 
had sat up very late the night before puzzling 
over her mathematics and consequently, she 
was sleeping peacefully at the set hour. 

About twenty minutes later Lucille 
yawned and half opened her sleepy eyes. 
She was about to continue her slumber when 
the thought of time flashed into her mind. 
Making a dash for the clock she looked at it 
and gave a gasp. 

“Dad, quick, get up, it’s half-past seven. 
I didn’t hear the alarm and we'll have to do 
some hustling,’ said Lucille as she knocked 
on the door of her father’s room. 

Then threatening her younger brother 
Bob she cried, ‘Bob, if you don’t get up this 
minute you'll be late for school. You will 
have to help me get breakfast it’s so late.”’ 

Ten minutes later found Lucille in the 
kitchen and Bob with a big apron tied around 
him. 

“You can cut some bread and toast it and 
put some water in the teakettle, Bob. Better 
put the teakettle over the fire so Dad can 
have his coffee when he comes down. He is 
always so particular about that.” 


Mr. Linston was not long in coming down 


for his breakfast. ‘‘This slice of toast is 
thick enough for two,’’ he remarked. Then, 
sipping his coffee, which fortunately was hot, 
he burst forth, “Jumping tadpoles! what 
have you put in the coffee. Although I’m 
not very familiar with dish water, I should 


say that coffee bears a great resemblance to 
it in taste.”’ 

“T’m sure I didn’t put anything wrong in 
it,” answered Lucille. ‘‘You didn’t, did you, 
Bob.” 

“No. I just filled the teakettle with hot 
water as you told me,”’ Bob asserted. 

“Well, where did you get the hot water 
to fill it with?” interrupted his father. 

“Out of the hot water faucet, of course,” 
Bob assured him. 

“No wonder it tastes like dish water. 
Don’t you know that water isn’t fit to drink?” 

This was only one of the difficulties of the 
week. Each night Mr. Linston slept in a 
bed which remained all through the day just 
as he left it in the morning. Each morning 
he was confronted with the task of finding a 
pair of stockings which were whole. He had 
thought when his wife went for her visit that 
the change would do both of them good. He 
had received a change, including that in food, 
but he failed to see where he reaped the good. 
He soon decided that it takes a woman to 
run a home. 
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Nauember 
By Rité E. CAHILL, “25 


The year has put on its weeds, 
We hear the people say. 

Her head is white with the frosts of age 
And the light has faded away. 


Her hands that once held flowers bright 
No longer these display, 
And the gifts of fruit that were held so high 


Have gone from that great array. 


But who is this monarch? What is her name? 
Can this be our November? 
Yes! But slowly and feebly she traces her steps 


To Death and to December. 
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Miss Maria’s Secret 
By Este Briccs, ’25 


Miss Maria Gibbons was an old maid. 
From her teens she had been docile, easily 
led and now at sixty she seemed hardly 
grown-up. In appearance she was pretty, 
even dainty to look at. One found himself 
thinking of Peter Pan as he glanced at her. 
Her snow-white hair was arranged as care- 
fully as it had been at sixteen, and she blushed 
as easily now as then. 

Miss Maria lived in the town of Chiswick, 
a dowdy London suburb, with one servant 
older than herself — Jane Brent. 

It was reported that Miss Gibbons was 
the daughter of a sea captain and brought 
up a lady, but that was all the neighborhood 
knew of her, for folks in general remarked 
how ‘Miss Maria kept herself to herself.’ 

The two women lived in one of those 
ancient residences which abound in unfashion- 
able suburbs, with a dilapidated lawn at the 
front and a worm-eaten garden in the rear. 

Miss Maria was known for her charity. 
Her house was a refuge for the destitute. 
To it flocked all beggars, sure of relief. No 
tale was too feeble, no story to far-fetched 
for Miss Maria’s sympathizing ears. 

Sometimes it was a man — Jane hated 
men; sometimes an aged woman in rusty 
black describing herself as a descendant of 
the Duke of Wellington and smelling strongly 
of something Miss Maria was sure was not 
tea. Tramps used systematically to invent 
large families as a claim on her compassion; 
for Miss Maria’s was a charity that one did 
not criticize. 

One day after one of Miss Maria’s ‘‘chil- 
dren” had called, Jane went as usual to 
sweep her mistress’ bedroom. It was an 
unpretending little room, plain, but extremely 
neat. The bed covered with a scanty blue 
quilt had hung above it a copy of ‘Get Busy 
and Forget Your Troubles’ in large red 
letters. In a small bookcase was a worn 
Bible and a copy of Tennyson’s poems, a blue 


satin marker resting in the latter; while on 
the mantelpiece rested a portrait of a hand- 
some young man in a uniform of a soldier. 

Jane took the photograph and dusted it 
carefully, laying it back with a sigh, for well 
she guessed her mistress’s sorrow of by-gone 
days. 

Yes, Miss Maria had a romance, a ten- 
derly cherished romance which grew stronger 
as the years rolled by. At twenty she had 
loved a young soldier boy who had gone to 
South Africa and had never returned. There 
had been an understanding, but not an en- 
gagement, and Maria had given away her 
whole heart. Stories came to her from time 
to time. Some hinted he had deserted her 
while others said he had been wild. But 
Maria in her love had refused to believe these 
stories and clung to the idea of his early 
death. 

“Or,’’ as she had confided to Jane one 
day, “he may be wandering about the world, 
somewhere and may perhaps come _ back. 
So always leave the door open in case —’’ 

Time wore on, and it seemed as if noth- 
ing would occur to disturb the even tenor 
of the two solitary women’s lives. But fate 
played a part. One night, it was in early 
autumn, Miss Maria was aroused at nine 
o'clock by a loud knocking at the outer door. 
It was Sunday night and she was all alone. 
The faithful Jane had gone to church and 
Miss Maria who had been ailing of late had 
not attended her usual Sunday evening serv- 
ice. The loud knocking startled her and she 
opened the door timidly. A rough-looking 
man stood there, his large frame showing 
black against the moonlight. 

‘For God’s sake, hide me here for a few 
minutes,’”’ he cried hoarsely, ‘‘tell the police 
I have gone by. Let me in or the game is 


yase® 
Miss Maria’s heart beat loudly. The 


police! For all her charitableness she had 
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drawn the line at thieves. But the man’s 
face was white and she heard the clattering 
of feet down the street — probably the police. 
Jane, the guardian angel, was out of the way. 
Miss Maria opened the door. 

“You may lie on these rugs in the kitchen,” 
she said kindly, ‘‘and tomorrow I will bring 
you some breakfast if you will go before my 
servant gets up.’’ With this, Miss Maria 
betook herself to her own apartments. 

Jane, arriving home late with her key, 
suspected nothing but, Miss Gibbon’s evil 
fate willed that towards the small hours she 
should wake up hungry. Remembering that 
the biscuits were on the shelf in the pantry 
she tripped lightly down the stairs — for- 
getting her visitor of the night before. On 
reaching the last step Maria looked up and 
with a stifled shriek recognized the man she 
had befriended. He was moving about the 
room with her silver teapot clutched tightly 
in his hand. 

She was still standing as if spellbound, 
afraid to move when the man happened to 
turn his head — the light falling full on his 
face. It was only an old man’s face — worn, 
haggard and marked by sin and crime; with 
something perhaps that seemed to recall 
better days. 


Miss Maria looked, looked again, then, 
as if she were turned to stone her legs tottered 
and she fell down the old stairs in a dead faint. 

Jane, coming stealthily down the stairs a 
few hours later found a little fragile, shrivelled 
heap, cold and lifeless, wrapped in a well- 
known, patched dressing gown. 

Miss Maria recovered slowly with Jane’s 
loving care. Her visitor of the night had 
made himself scarce and possibly frightened 
by the noise of Miss Maria’s fall or by his 
conscience, had left the silver teapot. So 
beyond saying she had a fright and receiving 
a scolding for not putting the teapot away, 
Miss Maria let the subject drop. 

But the bright old lady faded and became 
older from that day. Her step sounded less 
alert and her voice less brisk. She seemed 
to have lost the joy of life. Jane was in 
despair; she alternately coaxed and scolded 
her darling. 

Miss Maria did not know, but it happened 
to her as it does to many. She had lost her 
romance — the love story which had been 
the life of her life was gone. 

Miss Maria died, the local doctor said of 
exhaustion. Not even old Jane Brent, who 
mourned for her more than the children 
themselves, could have guessed the reason. 
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Stutterin Bill 


By Avice Peurson, ’25 


“Stutterin’ Bill,’ as the neighbors called 
him, arrived home from his day’s work in 
the field in a very angry frame of mind. The 
reason for this unusual occurrence was that 
he had met with an adventure. Usually an 
adventure made him elated, but somehow 
this was different. 

Bill, on his way home met a party of 
tourists who had lost their way and were 
arguing about where they were and where 
this road led. 

‘Hello, strangers,’’ greeted Bill, ‘‘c-c-can 
I h-help you?” 


“N-n-no Rube,’’ mocked the driver. 
“T-t-tell us where we are and where this 
road leads to.” 

“We're in J-j-johnstown,’ stammered 
poor Bill, for he was very sensitive about his 
failing. ‘This t-t-town was n-n-named for 
my g-g-great g-g-g-g-randfather.”’ 

“But Rube,’ interrupted the driver im- 
patiently, ‘‘we don’t care about your grand- 
father. Hurry up and tell us where this road 
leads to.”’ 

“V-v-very well, sir, answered Bill. 
“Start d-d-down this here r-r-road ’n y-you 


” 
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will c-c-c-come to Sh-sh-shad Smith’s b-b-barn, 
’n then ol’ Mis’ P-p-p-p-prigg’s house, ’n 


then to ’B-b-b-ijah B-b-b-brown’s upper 
p-p-pasture ’n then, ’n then ok 
“T don’t care about that. Tell us how 


to get back to civilization!”’ 

“W-w-ell, after y-you p-p-pass ’B-b-bijah 
B-b-b-brown’s upper p-p-pasture you c-c-come 
t-to a stretch of woodland ’n then you c-c-come 
t-t-t-to D-d-deacon . . . .” 

“Goodness, Rube, what are you trying to 
sell ?”’ 

“T-I-’'m n-not sellin’ anythin’ at all. 
I-I-I’m tellin’ you how to g-get away from 
here d-d-down this road. Well, after you 
g-g-get b-by the D-deacon’s th-there is 
a-a-a ree 
“Never mind, Rube, tell us next time we 
meet,’ and with that the car disappeared up 
the road. 

Bill, knowing the danger ahead called 
after them, ‘‘G-g-go slow,’ but the machine 
sped away faster than ever. 


That evening, after a very good supper 
which he did not appreciate, Bill started for 
the Deacon’s. As he neared the house he 
could see a crowd gathered near the curve 
and embankment. 

Bill was greeted by many, but he had eyes. 
only for the wrecked automobile and a small. 
group near it. The auto was indeed a wreck, 
but fortunately no one was seriously hurt. 

Very much excited and angry with the 
tourists for not waiting to hear his warning,. 
Bill gave them what he afterwards called ‘a 
piece of his mind.” 

“T-1-i-if y-you’d a I-l-listened t-t-to m-me 
this w-w-wouldn’t ’a happened. P-p-p’r’aps 
n-n-next t-t-time anyone t-t-t-tries  t-t-to 
g-g-give you some g-g-good advice ’n maybe 
you'll know enough n-n-not t-t-to insult 
a-a-a-a man who’s t-t-tryin’ t-t-to help you.” 

When most of the crowd had gone the 
driver apologized to ‘“‘Stutterin’ Bill,’’ but 
whether he profited by his experience no one 
knows. 
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A Ballad 


There was a willowy maiden, of old, 
Sat under a willow tree 

A’ broidering yards of fair brocade, 
And a poodle was on her knee. 


Her hair was golden and long and thick 
Her eyes were limpid and blue, 

Her neck was swanlike, her lily hands 
Had been washed with the rose’s dew. 


Then the villain, lurking behind a bush, 
Leapt out on the maiden fair. 

He kicked the poor poodle brutally, 
And clutched the maid by her hair. 


The helpless damsel clasped her hands 
A tear drop shone in her eye, 

But the villain yanked at the shimmering locks 
And muttered, ‘‘Keep still, or you die!” 


Yes, the gallant hero happened along 
Just in the nick of time, 

And saved his true-love’s flickering life 
In a manner quite sublime. 


He stabbed the villain through and through 
And clasped the maid to his breast. 

Then they wander away ’neath the willow’s shade 
And — well, you can guess the rest. 


So they’re married and live in a castle high 
Where she ’broiders all the day; 
The poodle eats from a golden bowl, 


And they’re happy — so they say. 
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Criumph 


By Wim J. 


The reality of college life was far different 
from ‘‘Ed”’ Whitney’s ideas. He could no 
longer turn here and there for assistance. 
He was now responsible for himself and his 
actions. 

“Ed” had come to Auborn University to 
finish his education. He intended to start 
his studies immediately but it had taken 
three days to familiarize himself with the 
new life. The studies had come upon him 
all at once. He seemed to do nothing but 
study and every day he had a long program 
of classes. 

It was at this time that a mass meeting 
of the student body was held and all eligible 
men were requested to try to make the foot- 
ball team. In spite of his many studies, 
“Ed” reported for practice. He endeavored 
to play clean, hard football and although 
back home, he was thought to be a very good 
player, the coaches hardly seemed to notice 
him. “Ed,” however, stayed with the squad 
and was never missing at practice. He 
played quarterback and finally he became 
able to lead the team through scrimmage and 
manage it very well. 

About this time he noticed that some- 
thing seemed to be missing. He felt out of 
place. The fellows around him were chummy 
—almost affectionate. Banquets took place; 
dances were run; dances concerning which 
he received no notice or invitation. Sud- 
denly the thought came to him. He did 
not belong to any of the college fraternities. 

The next day “Ed” inquired about the 
societies. The fellows had no information 
for a greenhorn; he could learn nothing 
except the names of a few of the clubs, for 
etiquette forbade other information. Finally 
he thought no more about the matter and 
turned his mind back to studies and football. 

In practice he became better; he learned 
more football every day and he gained 
confidence in himself. The preceding Satur- 
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day the quarterback of the first team had 
been injured and was out of the game for the 
season. This action complicated affairs be- 
cause the big game of the year with Bryne 
College was only two weeks away. During 
these two weeks the excitement was intense 
and at last the day of the big game arrived. 

The Stadium had been slowly filling since 
noon. Crowds had come from the neigh- 
boring college town, and they seemed even 
to outnumber the attendence of the Auborn 
rooters. The local band had started to play 
at the far end of the large edifice, but at the 
players’ entrance onto the field, the music 
stopped and the general noise gradually 
ceased. The teams lined up for the kick-off. 
The crowds in the stands were silent. 

The ball sailed high in the air and came 
to rest in the arms of the Auborn full-back 
who was tackled where he stood. The Bryne 
line held; Auborn kicked; the Auborn line 
held; Bryne kicked. In the first half both 
teams played a punting game, until Auborn 
came into position for a field goal. Here one 
of the backfield men of the home team 
kicked the ball straight between the uprights 
of the goal. A few seconds later the first 
half ended. 

In the second half the Bryne players 
seemed to be new men. A different spirit 
showed. They took the ball on the kick-off 
and in spite of the pleading of the spectators, 
carried the ball down the field and across the 
goal line fora touchdown. They failed, how- 
ever, to score the point after the touchdown. 

The situation looked dark for Auborn who 
received the kick and fumbled. Then the 
period ended. 

Auborn secured the ball again and carried 
it down the field to the twenty-yard line. 
Here the Bryne line held. The Auborn 
players seemed nervous. The coach playing 
a tattoo with his fingers, called ‘‘Ed’’ to his 
side. He whispered to him a minute and 
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then slapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming, 
“Go in there, boy, and win the game.” 
Whitney reported to the referee as quarter- 
back. Stepping up to the line of scrimmage 
he called for a dropkick formation. The 
full-back got in position to kick. The ball 
was passed. Taking it, the full-back, delay- 
ing as long as possible, passed it laterally to 
a half-back standing to his left. This man, 
evading the Bryne linemen, hurled the ball 


diagonally across the field, right into the 
arms of Whitney, who taking the ball on the 
dead run, fell across the goal line just as 
three men tackled him. Before an extra 
point could be scored the game ended with 
the score standing — Auborn 9 — Bryne 6. 
Several days later Whitney received a 
letter. After reading it he sat for a solid 
half hour. The letter was a bid for membership 
in the largest national society in the college. 
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Che Most Sought-for Room in N. H. S. 


By Exvaine BEnepict, ’24 


It wouldn’t take very long for any of 
us to decide this statement as there is only 
one obvious answer—‘‘Our Assembly Hall.” 
No one who has ever witnessed the outpour 
from every room on every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday can doubt the authenticity 
of such a statement. There is only one goal 
or aim in that entire throng and that is, 
to get a seat. Notice the eager and happy 
expressions which appear in almost every 
face as the procession as hastily as possible 
follows the course until finally it enters that 
illustrious salon. 

Now that every one has managed to 
squeeze in in some way or other, the next 
question to be decided is, ‘‘Will I be able 
to sit down or must I content myself with 
standing room only?” Many are lucky 
enough to find some spot which by stretch 
of the imagination could be called a seat, 
but some less fortunate are forced to grace- 
fully place themselves in a line against the 
walls. On Tuesday and Thursday we don’t 
really mind standing, for we know the session 
will be short but on Friday we hate to think 
of standing for forty minutes or so while 
we are attempting to sing. Therefore we 
use all our powers possible to find a 
seat, whether it be on top of the piano, 


on the table, on the stage, or on the steps 

After about five or ten minutes occupied 
in shifting from place to place, we are ready 
to admire our picturesque auditorium. We 
are especially fortunate in having such an 
excellent display of the art of sculpturing. 
Who knows but what these very statues 
which we have opportunity to observe 
every day, were once a part of the famous 
Greek Parthenon? The pictures which adorn 
the walls are certainly most instructive and 
pleasing although not particularly modern. 
Our chairs, benches or whatever you wish 
to call them, are of various design, if not 
numerous. In addition to these, we have 
two very comfortable arm-chairs, the gift 
of a former class, placed on the stage. Pretty 
blue curtains hang from our stage and these 
also were given by a graduating class. Now 
we must turn to that most important piece 
of furniture on Fridays, our piano. To be 
sure the pedals sometimes refuse to operate 
and the notes often object to being used, 
but nevertheless, it serves its purpose nobly. 

In spite of its antiquity, we love our old 
assembly hall and its connection with our 
school life at N. H. S. and in after years we 
may recall with great pleasure our experiences 
there. 
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Pride and Pink Elephants 


By Euizasetu E. Eaton, ’25 


As the early afternoon sun peeped in 
through the rose-colored draperies of Mar- 
jorie Munro’s neat little bedroom, it beheld 
the same sight which it had become accus- 
tomed to viewing during the last year and a 
half. . 

Marjorie Munro, propped up by two 
fluffy pillows, was complaining about the 
late lunch hour. Her mother, a frail, worn- 
looking woman, with large brown eyes, and 
hair which had turned gray long before its 
time, answered in her quiet manner, “I’m 
sorry, Marjorie—there—are you quite 
comfortable now?”’ 

Marjorie’s reply, uttered in a cold_ voice, 
was, ‘‘Yes, I suppose I am, but I wish to 
goodness that once in a while I could have 
lunch when I wanted it, and not have to 
wait till you and that lazy old cook get ready 
to give it to me.”’ 

Marjorie had gone to bed eighteen months 
ago and the only reason that any one could 
find was that she just didn’t want to stay 
up, so had finally persuaded the family 
doctor that she had a slight case of heart 
trouble. All the small town of Repton was 
asking each other why either Mrs. Munro or 
the doctor ever allowed such a thing, but 
Marjorie was a very spoiled and self-centered 
child, and, as her mother had never opposed 
her will, she hadn’t this time. 

Accordingly, Marjorie ‘“‘rested’’ all day, 
occupying herself only by modeling small 
figures of animals in clay. 

After a year of this foolish pretending, 
the shine of Marjorie’s carefully-thought-out 
plan began to dull. She became very cross 
in speaking to all her visitors, and even to 
her mother, who thought that this change 
was caused by Marjorie’s failing health. 
But Marjorie was not failing; and the doctor 
knew it. Daily he attempted to persuade 
her to get up, but in vain. Marjorie herself 
well knew that she need not remain in bed, 


but now her illness had become more that 
of hurt pride, with just a tinge of guilty con- 
science for having caused so much worry to 
her mother. Nevertheless, she would not 
give up and admit herself beaten. 

One morning, among her many. letters, 
she noticed quite a large square envelope 
which bore a stamp different from any she 
had seen before. She opened it much more 
eagerly than was her custom — it was even a 
surprise to her mother, who stood nearby 
ready and waiting to be of any possible serv- 
ice which the active mind of her daughter 
might think of. 

She read the short letter through with 
little or no change of her expression, then 
read it through again. Suddenly she said, 
“Mother, Herr Gustav —he has seen the 
pink elephant I sent to Betty Brown and — 
mother, he says he will give me an oppor- 


tunity to learn to make better ones. May I 
try ce 
Mrs. Munro looked long and question- 


ingly at her daughter before she pronounced 
her decision. “I wish you might do it, but 
you never shall while you stay in bed, when 
you are able to get up.” 

“There you go! Always doing some- 
thing to put a damper on my good inten- 
tions,” wailed Marjorie. “I don’t need to 
get up. He may come here to me.” 

But Mrs. Munro was firm in her decision. 
‘No, Marjorie, that is something I shall have 
to deny you.” 

So Marjorie, still determined not to leave 
her bed, cast the letter dejectedly into the 
small, white basket and seemingly forgot it. 

Two weeks had passed and one day she 
received another letter from Herr Gustav 
with a stronger appeal than before. Marjorie 
pleaded with her mother sternly, then turned 
to her in kindness, and, as a last resort, used 
tears. But Mrs. Munro had made her deci- 
sion and kept it. 
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When Mrs. Munro entered her daughter’s 
room a few days later, she saw, to her amaze- 
ment, a surprisingly pretty girl seated in a 
large cretonne-covered rocking chair, her 
head bowed, as she quickly wrote a letter. 
At the sound of Mrs. Munro’s footsteps, the 
girl looked up, and seeing her mother, cheer- 


fully handed her the letter stating her accept- 
ance of Herr Gustav’s proposition. 

That afternoon when Mrs. Ezry Hawkins 
was talking to her neighbor over the back 
fence, she said, ‘‘There, I told you so. I 
allers knew it —” 
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Reminiscent Chuckles 


By Katuertne Benenicr, ’25 


“Wal now, Jake, ’seems to me this be 
sump’n like what I’d call real livin’, settin’ 
‘round the fire so kind o’ pleasant like.”’ 

Si Johnson leaned luxuriously back in his 
comfortable chair placed close to the large 
open fire in the old-fashioned grate. His 
companion and next door neighbor, Jake 
Potter, was in a like manner enjoying life. 
Their respective wives having gone to an 
“evenin’ social,’ they were perfectly justified 
in having an “‘evenin’ social’ of their own. 

“T s’pose I am gettin’ old now, seein’ as 
how I kind o’ take to this sort of thing, layin’ 
round an’ sech. I do get a spell once in a 
while kind o’ wishin’ thet I might be able 
to steal water melons, visit the ole swimmin’ 
hole, skip school an’ thet sort o’ thing thet 
we used to do. ’Member the time thet ole 
Hiram Hicks caught me in his melon patch? 
It was the first, last an’ only time I ever got 
ketched. Thet poor little Skinny Jenkins got 
the worst of it. He couldn’t run very fast 
so Hiram caught him an’ gave him a good 
wallopin’. Then when he got home his pa 
was waiting for him with the shingle. I 
guess we all got the shingle but Skinny was 
the only feller to git caught ’sides myself. I 
allers felt kind o’ sorry for the poor little 
critter an’ this time I tried to save him. But 
instead we both got took in an’ while Skinny 
was gettin’ his lickin’ I skipped off. But of 
course Hiram went straight to pa an’ told 
him the whole story jes’ so’s I’d git extra fer 
it. I kind o’ think I did.” 

Si bent forward and grinned into the fire 
while his companion went on. 


‘““’Seems to me thet I wa’rn’t along thet 
time I kind o’ think thet I skipped school, 
sayin’ as how I guessed I didn’t feel jes’ 
exactly right. Anyway I remember the 
castor oil an’ thet one whole day wasted in 
bed.” 

Jake also grinned at the almost faded 
recollection and then turned to another 
subject. 

“I do remember the time we went in 
swimmin’ though. It was one great ole day 
an’ hotter ’n most any day thet season. We 
all ran down to the swimmin’ hole as free as 
flies. Jl never fergit the feelin’ thet came 
over us when we saw what we did. Thet 
ole shinflint Joshua Bell had put up a sign 
thet said ‘NO SWIMMIN’.’ In a second 
we were all in the pool, fer all we cared about 
any ole signs wa’rn’t much. But I guess the 
ole boy was right there waitin’ for us cause 
when we came out there we’rn’t no sign 0’ 


clothes. Course he told our pas an’ we all 
got a warm welcome thet night. The next 
day the —” 


A sharp ring of the doorbell interrupted 
Jake’s story and Si hobbled to the door. 
The two wives stood on the porch. Jake’s 
wife said that she hadn’t seen any light in 
the house and was rather afraid to enter 
alone. She soon spied Jake and was really 
much relieved. 


As the two went down the walk 
Jake called back, “Them days is gone 
forever!”’ 


And Si answered thoughtfully, ‘‘Thet’s so, 
thet’s so!” 
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Che Grue Story of a Crue Captain 


By Esturer Baker, ’25 


In Landport, a small sea town of Maine, 
lived Tom Ellis, a young fellow who desired 
to be a sea captain. The Ellis family had 
always been farmers, and so the townspeople 
tried to discourage Tom, but he was deter- 
mined. He met every vessel that came into 
Landport, trying always to get a position for 
the next trip. He heard so often about all 
the trials and tribulations of the harbors from 
Maine to the Cape that he felt confident he 
could sail a vessel into any one of the harbors 
safely. 


In the fall of the year 1892, Tom Ellis 
went on his first sea voyage as cook for the 
crew of a fishing vessel. The ship was sent 
by the Page Company to New Towne, 
Massachusetts, before setting out for the 
Grand Banks. The skipper of the ship had 
never before landed at New Towne. The 
trip so far down had been very smooth, and 
they were about a day’s sail from their 
destination when their trouble began. The 
wind changed so that they could not progress 
as quickly as they had the rest of the journey. 
A storm broke upon them, and the fishing 
vessel was tossed angrily about by the huge 
waves that dashed against it. 

“Well, you see,’ the skipper was explain- 
ing to Tom, “I haven’t ever been here before 
or I’d take a chance. The channel is very 
difficult to keep in, I’ve heard. But, even 
so, we might get wrecked out here. I don’t 
know what to do. The Company wants the 
ship to land tonight if possible. Most of the 
crew do, too, because they had planned on 
seeing their families.” 


Tom had no special reason for desiring 
to land, but he thought it was hard for the 
rest of the crew, so he asked the Captain, 
“T don’t suppose you'd trust her to me to 
sail into the harbor?” 


‘Have you ever been here before?’ in- 
quired the Captain. 


“Nope, I haven’t, but I know the safest 
way to git her in accordin’ to many well- 
experienced cap’ns.”’ 

“All right, go to it,’’ replied the skipper. 

Tom took charge and soon realized that 
hearing about things and doing them were 
two entirely different circumstances. How- 
ever, the ship docked that night. 

A message was awaiting the Captain 
when he landed. One of his family was seri- 
ously ill, and he must go at once to New 
Hampshire to see them. The Page Com- 
pany asked the Captain if there were any one 
he could possibly put in charge of his vessel 
to send it back to Landport. He suggested 
Ellis. 

Tom Ellis sailed the ship back to Land- 
port. He had to go against a dreadful north- 
east storm. More than once he thought the 
ship was going down, but when he finally 
reached home, his welcome was _ sufficient 
reward for his hard work. The townspeople 
were gathered on the wharf to congratulate 
him. Then, to cap the climax, Captain 
Whitney, the greatest captain Landport had 
ever known, lost his route and was tossed 
upon the rocks by the same storm against 
which Captain Ellis had fought for his 
captaincy. 


” 
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Miss Tibbetts: “‘Didn’t those men have any 
families or anything?” 

Mr. Frost: ‘‘No, they didn’t.” 

Miss Tibbetts: “Oh! for Heaven’s sake!” 


Miss Packard: “‘l move that the resig- 
nation be accepted and a vote of thanks be 
sent for the work done in the past.”’ 

Studley: “It is moved and seconded that 
the resignation be accepted with a vote of 
thanks.” 


Miss Caswell: ‘‘Now we will turn to the 
footnote at the top of the page.”’ 
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A Blacksmith by Grade 


By Samuet A. Lapp, Jr., ’25 


The beautiful fall weather was at its 
height in the little New England town of 
Abbotsford. The sun shone down from a 
cloudless sky as Mrs. James entered her little 
farmhouse. 

The housework was completed and she sat 
down by the open window, thoughtfully 
gazing across the fields where her two sons 
were at work in the long rows of corn, for 
their father was the ‘“‘village blacksmith,”’ 
and was now at his shop. 

Her thoughts wandered off to her condi- 
tion in life — here she was— married to a 
man who barely made the proverbial ‘“‘ends 
meet,’ just supporting the family, and 
living in an old farmhouse in the country, 
but the worst part of it was that George did 
not seem ambitious, did not strive for higher 
things as other men did, he idled his time 
away or at least seemed to. The people of 
the town often said as they gathered at the 
village store, ‘““That she could have done 
better, such a sweet little woman, seemingly 
wasting her life. George was all right but he 
did not work. ‘Tis a pity she married such 
a fellow. She might have done better,’’ they 
all agreed. 

Mrs. James was thinking precisely the 
same things when she arose and picked up a 
book of her favorite author, and again seating 
herself by the window was soon absorbed 
in its contents. It was some minutes before 
she looked up from her reading with a queer 
little smile covering her face. She had read 
how a man had worked steadily until he 
had achieved success, but only through hard 
and tiresome work of many years. She 
would show it to George; perhaps he would 
receive an inspiration from it and he, too, 
be successful in time, who knows? Anyway 
she would make the attempt. 

That night when George came home 
from his shop and was seated about the little 
table, she showed the extract to him. He 


read it through very quickly and replaced 
the book on the table. 

“Didn’t you think it interesting?’ she 
queried. 

“Well nothing extra,’’ he replied as he 
continued to read the evening paper. 

“That book was written by my favorite 
author,” she said as she began the mending 
of some clothes. 

Mr. James apparently did not hear, as he 
lit his pipe and continued his reading in 
silence. 

The days and weeks went by, and it was 
now late fall, when one day Mr. James 
brought home another of her prized volumes. 

“Here, I thought you’d like this,” he said, 
as he placed the volume on the table, it’s 
the very latest by Henry Stone. 

“Oh! I thank you dear,” she said joyfully 
and yet with a sad tone in her voice, “but 
we can’t afford it.”’ 

“Oh! well I guess we can this time,” he 
said as he hung up his coat and hat for the 
evening meal. 

“Don’t you like my author?” she said 
after supper as they were reading. 

“Well, I don’t think his style is anything 


particular.” 
“But I do! It’s so interesting and 
curious,’ she said picking up the little 


treasured volume and beginning to read. 
She looked up and said to her husband that 
the boys needed some clothes and other things 
if they were to attend school. 

He said that they would go to the city 
the following day and get the necessary 
articles. This would be a great treat, for they 
rarely went outside of their own little town. 

When they arrived in the city they went 
from store to store and bought suits and 
many other things. Mrs. James protested 
that they would not be able to stand the 
expense, but her husband insisted that they 
could “‘all right.”’ 
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Then they decided to take a walk down the 
boulevard and view the residences there. 
They were looking at one large one in the 
process of construction when the contractor 
came over and began to talk with Mr. James. 
He then asked the family if they would like 
to examine the house. They quickly an- 
swered in the affirmative and proceeded to 
inspect the building. All agreed that it was a 
wonderful house, and that they would like 
to live in such a dwelling, which offered sucha 
contrast to their own little old farmhouse 
in the country. 

As they were leaving the house Mr. James 
said to his family, ‘““How would you like 
to live there?” 


“Great,’’ they answered in a chorus. 

“Well I’m so glad you like it,’’ he said 
with a faint smile, ‘‘for this is our home and 
we shall move in next week.”’ 


And then leaving the dazed group he 
went to the garage, drove out a new car, and 
waited for them to enter. ‘‘But how —’”’ 
Mrs. James began. He cut her short with — 

“Oh! yes, I haven’t told you who I am as 
yet. I am Henry Stone, your favorite 
author.” 

‘Boys revive your mother!” 

And Mrs. Henry Stone was “revived’”’ 
in a manner befitting one of her husband’s 
heroines. 
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An Extra Measure of Seruice 
By Dororuea M. Wittcooss, 24 


It is Thanksgiving Day in the year 1898. 
You and I are at a little snow-white house 
on the crest of a small hill in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. No one knows we are here, we 
cannot be seen, yet we are able to see and 
to hear everything. There is fully three 
feet of snow on the ground around us, snow 
that fell more than a month ago. It is 
noontime, in the air is a cloudy mist of 
tiny snowflakes falling slowly. From the 
street, recently broken, to the front door is a 
deep, straight path, carefully shovelled. From 
the back door to the barn is a similar path, 
and in the backyard are several peculiar, 
twisting paths, beneath the clothes-lines. 
Curling smoke issues from the chimney. 
In the front yard a lively collie dog is frisking 
around the door—a door that has a brass 
knocker, an old-fashioned latch, and four 
brick steps leading up to it. 

But let us go inside. In the living-room 
a crackling fire is burning in the open fire- 
place. From the kitchen comes the odor of 
vegetables and good things cooking. Grand- 
mother, her radiant face scarlet from bending 
over the hot stove, is seated in the rocking 
chair, resting a moment while Grandfather, 
stopping his work, talks with her. Every- 
thing is ready and expectant. The table 


has a pure white cloth on it, and two extra 
leaves to make it longer. 


But a minute after we enter, sleigh bells 
are heard in the distance. The dear old 
folks jump up and hurry to the door. A 
large sleigh drawn by two horses has turned 
in at the gate. Who isit? All the sons and 
daughters, grandsons and granddaughters, 
coming home for Thanksgiving. This is 
the day for which they have lived for weeks. 
Every one is bundled up with coats and 
scarfs for the air is biting cold, but in spite 
of their many wraps they are finally able to 
scramble out. Dad and Grandfather go 
to put the sleigh in the barn while the rest 
come into the house. 


It seems not more than ten minutes later 
when every one is seated at the table with 
Grandfather at one end and Grandmother 
at the other, fifteen in all. It is a year since 
they have all been together and seated at 
the same table, but in a moment every one is 
laughing and chatting, and getting acquainted 
all over again. 


For a moment they pause in reverence 
while Grandfather speaks a few words of 
thanks to the Giver of every good gift, true 
gratitude from the depths of his kind old 
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heart. Then he begins the serious task of 
carving the turkey, trying his best to re- 
member from last year who liked dark meat 
and who light. All sorts of good things are 
piled on top of each other until the table 
fairly creaks with delight. 

Finally they all adjoin to the fire to toast 
marshmallows and crack nuts. Grandmother 
does not disappoint them, for she has several 
new stories, and oh! so many things have 
happened in a year and there is so much 
to tell. Everything is just a little better 
than is usually expected. The dinner was 
just a little more than is usually expected, 
and right here is the secret of our old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving—everywhere there is ‘‘an extra 
measure of service.” 

* * aS 

It is Thanksgiving Day in the year 
1923. You and I are at a snow-white house 
on the crest of a small hill in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. No one knows we are here, we 
cannot be seen, yet we are able to see and 
to hear everything. The ground around 
us is bare. It is noontime, the air is dry 
and warm, even balmy. Altho’ the trees 
are leafless, a few birds still linger. Autos 
whiz by on the macadamized road. 

The house has been enlarged, there is 
no barn, but instead a large garage. The 
door with its brass knocker, its old-fashioned 
latch, and fine brick steps leading up to it, 
has been replaced by a spacious veranda. 
Everything is in a buzz and whiz, the very 
atmosphere seems to say “‘Hurry up!” 

But let us go inside. The curtains are 
partially drawn, there is no outward sign of 
life. However, in the living-room Grand- 
father and Grandmother are seated, reading. 
No they are not the same folks we saw 
twenty-five years ago, this is a generation 
later. Nevertheless these Grandparents are 
just as kind and loving as those before them, 
only these people live in the year, 1923. 

But a minute after we enter an auto- 
mobile horn is heard just outside. Some one 
has remembered. The dear old folks arise, 
slip on their coats, get into the car, and are 
driven away. Their destination? Any cafe 


in the nearest city. Their company? Any 
one of the children who was not otherwise 
engaged—socially, on Thanksgiving. 

* Ok Ox 

A family reunion in 1923? A renewal of 
acquaintances beside the fire in 1923? Chil- 
dren to climb on Grandmother’s knees begging 
for a story in this year? 

Governor Cox said: “Let Thanksgiving 
be a day when parents rejoice. Let sons 
and daughters return to their homes.” 

You and J, left alone in the snow-white 
house on the crest of a small hill in eastern 
Massachusetts, are perplexed. We wonder, 
Thanksgiving! a day of Prayer and Praise 
It has been confused with something else— 
Thanksgiving, turkey getting, pleasure-seeking. 

After dinner an entertainment in front 
of the footlights is acceptable while son and 
daughter retire to the dance hall. 

Thanksgiving! A little more than would 
usually be expected. “An extra measure 
of service.’’ Listen for a moment to what 
our 1923 President has said: ‘‘We have been 
blessed with much of material prosperity. 
We shall be better able to appreciate it 
if we remember the privations others have 
suffered, and we shall be the more worthy 
of it if we use it for their relief. We will do 
well then to render thanks for the good 
that has come to us, and show by our actions 
that we have become stronger, wiser, and 
truer by what has been imposed upon us. 
We will thus prepare ourselves for the part 
we must have in a world which forever needs 
the full measure of service. We have been a 
most favored people. We ought to be a most 
generous people. We have been a most 
blessed people. We ought to be a most 
thankful people.”’ 

Again may I stress my message taken 
from the comparison of the old Thanks- 
giving and the new? Can we not show 
more forcibly our thanks and our apprecia- 
tion of what we have and of what we are 
able to realize in our Home Life, our Church 
Life, our School Life, our Social Life, and 
to our friends? We can—and how? By 
‘“‘an extra measure of service.” 
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Cwilight 
By Priscitta PacKarp, ’24 


Dusk was slowly deepening the green 
and brown of the hillsides, blurring outlines 
and filling hollows with mystery. From 
the narrow road half way up the slope, I 
could look down upon the low, undulating 
meadows which were green, close at hand, 
but which blended into a hazy blue, growing 
ever deeper in tone, until, at the horizon, 
they touched a narrow strip of glistening 
white and gold that was the sea. A white 
land mist was flowing upward in indefinite 
waves, bringing with it dampness and pene- 
trating chill. 

The vastness of the outlook was over- 
whelming at any time—great, generous sweeps 
of sky and earth that made one feel exceed- 
ingly small and insignificant—but now, in 
the growing darkness, they loomed larger 
and more awful than before. Land and 
sky were blended by the dusk and the mist. 
The valley became a strange, impenetrable 
shadow. All the colors and outlines of the 
great picture were dimmed and blurred, as 
though it had been brushed by a passing 
garment while the color was still wet. 

All was quite dark now, with that soft, 
gentle darkness of summer nights. Here 
and there, stars appeared over the broad 
shoulder of the hill and formed twinkling 
clusters. Clouds had been blown away by 
a cool breeze from the ocean, and the mist 
was absorbed in the darkness. God’s night 
had come with its benediction. 
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Winter 


By PHYLLIS ROBINSON, ’25 


Winter is coming with its frost and chill 
Over the valley, the plain, and the hill 
November’s coat o’er the earth so gray 
Will soon give place to one more gay; 

Gay with the whiteness and glitter of snow, 
Bringing the jingle of sleigh bells, we know, 
Biinging the coasting, the skating and all, 


Surely the Winter surpasses the Fall. 


A Suunet 


By E. M. BAKER, ’25 


When the working day is done, 
The twilight shadows passed, 
The sun has gone and night begun, 
Have you your tasks surpassed? 
Or have you left undone those things 
Which at first seemed hard to master, 
Or have you completed like a king 
The work before you placed, much faster 
Because of some kind person’s smile 
Which helped you on to try once more 
Perhaps little harder labor, awhile, 
Which ended with your duties o’er? 
If the latter is your case, 


Then with peaceful mind you're graced. 
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Charley Drake 


By CHESTER SAWYER, ’24 


There was a man named Charley Drake; 
But not the one who makes the cake. 
He owned a car that went quite fast 


If he pressed down firmly on the gas. 


So on a bright and sunny day, 

In the early part of the month of May; 

He tried to see how much speed it could make 
Without having a thing in the auto break. 


He stepped on the gas, and away he raced, 
And he certainly moved with plenty of haste. 
As he came to a crossing, a train hove in sight, 


And he jammed on his brakes with all his might. 


You can probably guess the rest of this tale; 
As his brakes, by chance, happened to fail. 
The people say he was surely drunk, 


For all that was left was a pile of junk. 
ninco nnn 


Miss N.: “Smith, please reproduce the 
story in French.”’ 

Smith: “I don’t know how to say half 
the words.”’ 

Miss N.: ‘‘Will some one please tell Smith 
how to say ‘half the words’?”’ 
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Push Carts 


By Dorotuy H. Bruns, ’24 


Push carts! No, push carts are not the 
dingy, rickety things which a casual observer 
too often thinks them to be. Rather, I 
consider them quaint, interest-arousing little 
vehicles, often breathing of the romance of 
the more southern climes from whence they 
must have originally come. 

What picture could be more quaintly 
picturesque than that of a shabby, dusky- 
skinned foreigner trundling his cart full of 
tempting fruits of colorful vegetables along 
the uneven streets of the “‘poorer’’ section of 
some large city? 

A short time ago on one of Boston’s 
crowded streets I passed such a cart. The 
cart itself was a dull-colored affair — the 
regulation two-wheeled vehicle. But its cargo 
attracted every eye. For on the straw- 
covered bottom rested bunches and bunches 
of tempting yellow bananas, so bright that 
they seemed to be reflecting the rays of the 
autumn sunlight. Beside the cart stood the 
owner — the darkness of his skin and _ hair 
relieved by a scarlet neckerchief. 


Not long ago, I also noticed another push 
cart rivaling the first in brilliant coloring. It 
was filled with heaps of golden oranges sur- 
rounded by purple plums and flanked with a 
few bunches of bananas. Two foreignly 
attired men propelled the cart, crying forth 
their wares with an accent which could not 
have claimed American origin. 


I once saw the most mouth-watering heaps 
of big, red apples I ever had the misfortune 
to pass by—mounted on a _ push cart. 
Another push cart I have never forgotten 
carried a heap of huge green ovals, one of 
them halved so that the gleaming pink 
inside might tempt the chance purchaser — 
Yes, they were watermelons. 


Push carts are perhaps so submerged in 
the heavier traffic of the city that often we 
pass them by. But if the push carts should 
one day disappear from our streets, their 
absence would assuredly leave a _ gaping 
void in the spaces which their charm and 
glowing colorings have so long filled. 
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“Che Hight Aisle but the Wrong Pew” 


By Maperaine Krott, ’24 


As Percy Gaylord Alden strutted proudly 
down Broad Street, he had a feeling of 
intense satisfaction. It was Saturday after- 
noon, spring had come and so had pay day. 
The world was a pretty good place after all. 

His chest elevated at least three inches 
as he neared Bungalow Avenue, his street 
where stood his house. Percy and his bride 
of two years had moved to Bungalow Avenue 
only a few weeks before, but already it 
seemed as though it were his ancestral domain. 
It was a neat little street with its fifty-two 
little brown cottages all alike. Percy 
hastened on down the street and turned up 
the front walk. Suddenly he gasped. On 


his front steps, wrapped in a pink and white 
blanket, sat a cooing, happy baby. Percy 
gasped again and his brain began to function 
like lightning. Some one had left a baby 
on their front steps. Molly mustn’t see it. 
She would want to keep it, she always did. 
They had already three stray cats, two stray 
dogs, one moth-eaten rooster, and a mal- 
treated guinea pig. No! Molly mustn’t 
see it! The situation required speedy action 
and Percy Gaylord filled the requirements. 
Glancing around to see if he was perceived, 
he picked up the pink and white bundle, 
and fairly ran up the street. Down Broad 
Street he went and up Mason Avenue and 
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down Cross Street. Everyone was watching 
him. He didn’t have a single chance to 
drop his burden. On and on he sped. It 
seemed to him that he travelled for hours. 
The baby began to squall and he was almost 
at his wits’ end when he perceived an empty 
baby carriage standing in front of an apart- 
ment on Cross Street. He crept up to it, 
placed the baby within, pulled down the 


breathless when he arrived at his own street. 
As he neared the house, he saw a crowd of 
people—policemen, reporters and neighbors. 
From this crowd burst his wife, flushed and 
excited. She rushed up to him gasping, 
“Oh, Percy—Mrs. Baxter—Next door—She 
—she—Some one stole her darling baby— 
Oh, my—the police are on the trail—she—she 
—it was just sitting on the front steps 


hood and_ pussy-footed away. When he wrapped in a—Why, Percy Gaylord Alden 
reached the corner he began to run. He was where are you going? For Percy was off again! 
PITT PULL g 


“Feminamne unquam intellexisti?”’ 
“Uno tempore fuit.”’ 
“Quo modo accidit?”’ 


“Dixit Nouecta. 


PITT SPT 


Christmas Morning 
By ESTHER RIDEOUT, '25 


In silence lies the alabaster world: 

The trees lift arms to heaven in the dawn: 
All nature worships at this time 

For now, behold, it is the Christmas Morn. 


Awake! The birds begin to sing, 

While from the bells rings out the ancient cry, 
Heard in the world since time began, 

“Praise God! Praise God, who rules us from on high!” 


ST SS 
Dixie, My Dixie 
By EDITH E. BEALE, ’25 


Take me back to de land of de murmuring pines; 
To de land whar’ de cotton an’ de sugar-cane grow; 
Whar’ de mellon am hangin’ on de water-mellon vine; 
To Dixie, My Dixie, I’m longin’ to go. 


Den give me de wings of de clear summer mawnin’, 
An’ harness me up to de clouds in de sky, 

An’ I'll go away while de day am a-dawnin’, 
An’ wave to de no’th a cheerful good-bye. 


I SS 


I love to roam the hills and dales, 
But cheaper ’tis I find 
To do what I am doing now 
And wander in my mind. 
—Bean Pot. 


On the Sidelines 


By MADELAINE KROLL, ’24 


“My dear! Don’t you simply love football? 
I think it’s the darlingest game! 
(I wish we could get up in front there, 
I can’t see a thing) It’s a shame! 
Oh, look Grace, here come the fellows. 
Harry Wessington has a new suit. 
Well it’s just about time that he got one. 
I think he’s an awful brute. 


“Grace! Just look at Madge Turner, 
She has on that awful pink hat. 
Somebody ought to tell her 
That she can’t get away with that. 


“Her dress is just simply frightful, 
And do take a look at her shoes; 
If I didn’t know her so well 
I’d say she’d been using rouge. 


“What quarter is this, do you know, Grace? 
I think that it must be the sixth. 
Why my dear! The game is all over, 
I must have been dreadfully mixed. 


“Well that was certainly thrilling! 
I watched every play that they made, 

I liked best the very last inning, 
We sure put their team in the shade.” 


In days of old, when knights were bold 
And many’s the brave life led. 

But now-a-days the best nights I’d say 
Are the ones I spend in bed. 
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( Continued from page 8 ) 


Two attempts at a forward pass were 
made, but both failed. Waters was playing 
the open game. Denton’s line was weaken- 
ing and Waters began to gain. 

“Signals — 49, 2, 7, 14!” 

These were the signals for Low to rush. 
The ball came into his arms and with a miracu- 
lous leap he cleared the line and sped toward 
those two posts that loomed up before him 
like giants. 

The field was clear, his men were with 
him, and it had grown into a fighting chance. 


The cheering was perfect. But some how 
the distance between Low and the goal posts 
did not decrease. His feet felt heavy and 
each pebble was a hill over which to climb. 
The turf was a macadamized road and the 
ball a huge boulder. With a lurch he fell. 


He couldn’t make it. His wind had 


failed and the ‘‘Chance”’ had slipped. 


Sometimes Thanksgiving morning follows 
close upon the heels of Thanksgiving eve, 
and this was one of the times. 


PTS SSMU 


Le Sentiment Alsacien 
Par Girpert Toons, ’24 


“Les Oberlé’”” par René Bazin est une 
histoire qui traite les Alsaciens et décrit 
le sentiment alsacien quit existait plus de 
vingt ans aprés la guerre franco-allemande 
qui eut lieu en 1870. La suite de cette guerre 
était l’annexion de |’Alsace par |’Allemagne. 

L’intrigue de cette histoire fait centre 
autour de la différence du sentiment entre 
les individus d’une famille alsacienne. La 
plus vieille génération, qui a combattu dans 
la guerre, est représentée dans cette histoire 
par M. Phillipe Oberlé. I] est encore trés 
acharné contre les allemands et il les hait 
de tout son coeur. II les regarde avec horreur 
et ne pense qu’a la France. Le fils qui est 
un homme d'affaires a fait connaissance avec 
beaucoup d’Allemands et est devenu un de 
leurs amis, mais sa femme ne l’approuve pas. 
La plus jeune génération, représentée par 
Jean et Lucienne Oberlé, est si bien éloignée 
du temps de la guerre qu’elle n’a pas le senti- 
ment de ses péres. Bien que cette génération 
n’ait pas la méme haine pour les Allemands, 
la plupart en est encore alliée a la France. 
Dans cette histoire, cependant, Lucienne est 
alliée aux Allemands et cela fait plus de 
complications dans la famille. 

L’auteur décrit le sentiment de chaque 
personnage et les difficultés qui se lévent a 
cause de cette différence entre les sentiments. 


GL Alsace 
Par Greorce Hansis, ’24 
L’Alsace est située dans une _ bonne 


région sur la rue a l’ouest du Rhin oti cette 
riviére tourne vers le nord a la Basle. En 
1648 |’Autriche a rendu I|’Alsace a la France. 
Pendant plus de deux siécles |’Alsace était 
attachée au gouvernement de la France. 
Sa position géographique fait a l’est une 
frontiére naturelle pour la France. Sous 
l'empereur Napoléon |l’Alsace était une des 
provinces les plus patriotes et les plus fidéles 
de la France. Elle a donné a cet empereur 
plus que son contingent d’hommes pour les 
guerres. 


L’Allemagne a écrasé la France en 1870- 
1871 et l’Allemagne a annexé |’Alsace entiére. 
Les Alsaciens ont df opter soit qu’ils se 
fissent des sujets allamands, soit qu’ils se 
refugiassent en France. Beaucoup d’Alsa- 
ciens ont opté celui-ci. Mais bien des autres 
ont fait leur devoir patriote et sont restés sur 
la terre de leur naissance sous la domination 
allemande. 


Ces Alsaciens-ci fidéles sont restés dans la 
bonne plaine d’Alsace parmi les Vosges. 
Ils ont gagné de quoi vivre de la terre et de la 
forét. Quoiqu’ils aient obéi au gouvernement 
allemand, leurs 4mes sont restées fidéles a la 
France. 
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Les Oberle 


Par Ruts Nickerson, ’24 


“Les Oberlé”’ est un roman d’une famille 
francaise divisée contre elle-méme, dans le 
pays vaincu de L’Alsace. Le grandpére 
garde les sentiments des Francais du temps 
passé et il est derangé extrément par son 
fils qui accepte l’autorité allemande. Les 
enfants, Jean et Lucienne, ont été instruits 
dans une pension allemande et ils sont 
permis de choisir leur propre fidélité. Lu- 
cienne, a cause de son éducation, et particu- 
licrement d’aprés sa disposition naturelle, 
s’allie aux Allemands. Jean, qui est natur- 
ellement plus prévoyant compare les Alle- 
mands et les Francais, et décide que la vie 
et les sentiments des Francais sont les plus 
élevés. 

Lucienne est fiancée de Monsieur von Far- 
now, officier de l’armee allemande. Aussi 
fait-elle @échouer tous les espoirs de son 
grandpére. Jean est empéché de se marier 
avec Odile Bastian, qu’il aime, parce que 
Monsieur Bastian ne permettra pas que sa 
fille se marie avec le beau-frére d’un Allemand. 
Jean doit se joindre a l’armee allemande 
comme volontaire d’une année. Cependant, 
par l’aide de son oncle, Jean déserte l’armée 
et il traverse la fronti¢re. Aprés beaucoup 
de difficultés il arrive en France, le pays de 
ses réves. Mais Monsieur von Farnow rompt 
ses fiancailles a Lucienne, qui se trouve 
maintenant la soeur d’un déserteur de l’armée 
allemande. 


L’auteur montre clairement l'état des 
affaires dans le pays de l’Alsace, aprés la 
victoire de |’Allemagne. Les caractéres, Jean 
et von Farnow, représentent des types trés 
différents, l’un francais et l’autre allemand. 
Les sentiments et les actions de tous les 
deux sont exposés. 


Les déscriptions de ce roman peignent un 
trés beau tableau 4 cause des mots expressifs 
dont l’auteur fait l’usage. En tout cas, 
le livre est une histoire educationale et amu- 
sante pour les éléves de |’école. 


“Ce Bossu de Notre Dame’ 
Par Ruty McCormack, ’24 


La plupart des éléves des classes francaises 
sont allés 4 Boston pour voir ‘“‘Le Bossu de 
Notre Dame’ a Tremont Temple le dix 
Octobre. Il n’ y a ni le temps ni Il’espace ici 
pour raconter cette histoire de Victor Hugo, 
mais on dit que la répresentation était trés int- 
éressante et bien remarquable. 

Le tableau rapporte l’epoque de Louis 
XI quand les pauvres gens sont réprimés 
beaucoup. Les supplices cruels les ont 
poussés a révolter, et il semble quelquefois 
que cette cathédral magnifique de Notre 
Dame se soit détruite. 

Monsieur Lon Chaney qui joue le réle 
difficile de Quasimodo est bien excellent. 
Ce caractére dans sa laideur et sa difformité 
est fort hideux et trés affreux. On remarque 
aussi sa joie bizarre pendant qu'il sonne la 
cloche en effet, il vit vraiment le réle et 
gagne le dommage de tout le monde. 


unt } STL 


Quel est le meilleur moyen de se cacher 
quand on est poursuivi? 

C’est de garder son chapeau sur sa téte, on 
sera certain de ne pas étre découvert. 


On prend plus de mouches avec une cuil- 
lerée de miel qu’avec un tonneau de vinaigre. 


Qu’est ce que vous diriez a quelqu’un qui 
se serait assis sur votre chapeau? 

Je le traiterais d’idiot. 

C’est tout ce que je voulais savoir! 
étes assis sur le mien. 


Vous 


La grandmére de Jean rajuste ses lunettes 
sur son nez. 

Grandmaman, interroge le gar¢on, pour- 
quoi mettez-vous des lunettes? 

Parceque c¢a_ grossit les 
enfant. 

Alors vous les 6terez, s’il vous plait, quand 
vous couperez mon gateau. 


objets, mon 
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Alumni 


It is with exceeding regret that 
we report the death of Lieut. James 
Kendrick Whetton of Fort Sam 


Houston, San Antonio, Texas. Lieu- 
tenant Whetton, a graduate of 
Needham High School in the class of 
1917, died September 20, the death 
due to a polo accident. From Need- 
ham High he entered Dartmouth, 
where he remained a year and a half, 
when he received an appointment 
to West Point Military Academy. 
Clean living and clean thinking, 
Lieut. Whetton will long be re- 
membered. 


CLASS: OF 1923 


Florence M. Allen ....... .Jordan Marsh Co. 
Dorothea CAshtons s,s. Mis McClintock’ s School 
Lewis Brown .............Gamewell Fire Alarm Co. 
Stuart J. Bugbee. ......Mass. Institute of Technology 
Elizabeth F. Curley ..Simmons College 
Margaret A. Donald .. Telephone Exchange 
Brancisutla alone 1) ee eee DOSton University, 
Homer E. Elliott ..Northeastern University 
/Navavejute, ay. deh eferiamolna io see oe eens SE OeTe Oe At home 
bint hind los as Oa owne oo be aos ade > Hlbunl Oeimtak 
Barrett, Gn Getchell@y, sen. renin oe Colby: College 
Dassiorg: Gu Getchellan svar eee. Colby. Collese 
David F. Gourd ......Commonwealth Atlantic Bank 
Elinor Jackson ..Simmons College 
Mary F. Jacoby : .At home 
Margaret Kehoe ......... _T. 7 einen Co. 
IB ENeStateT cel iene cree eee RiNeedtctnd Taney, (Oe. 
Ruth P. Keith ae ..Burdett’s College 
Jobnot iss Kenney. eae se7 co oe . Boston University 
Evelyn King ..... 9 te! . New Hampshire 
Alberta D. oheaoors oat a eaterorise Knitting Co. 
Frances I. Kroll...................Wheaton College 
Helen Koger te paisa est iner ats Mt. Holyoke College 
Birney Linn ; ..At home 
Henry S. Leonard .Harvard College 
Arthur Mullen .Wm. Gorse Co. 
John O’Connor .... Sirens Needham 
Grace G. Osborne 

Miss Wheelock’s Kindergarten School 


Ww ith Mr. 


Nathaniel P. Rand ..Norwich University 
Benjamin E. Phillips, Jr. ...Northeastern University 
RUtheRichardSmanesc. a cstee Marycliffe Boarding School 
Blancheroalltqgm eee ete eee 


Newton L. Stata 


.In Pennsylvania 
Pee Necdhanie lrust.: Co: 
AT vara Wa Vata on care bats ' ..At home 
Winnifred M. W ee a Vy, ermont State University 
Roswell C. Whittemore, if ........Lhe Stone School 
Harriet Williams ..Simmons College 
Clara L. Wilm . Abroad 


CLASS: OF 1922 


Dorothy Barton aus) ee ianey Barton. Florist 
Winnifred Butler ....... Perry’s Kindergarten School 
Jennie D. Carter .New England Conservatory of Music 
Charles: Cohoonm amar a ae eer ADSOneLnstitute 
Manys onal dit aaa ar eee CISOnyElectricneos 
Russell Emery ..Mass. Agricultural College 
Roscoe Fairbanks ..... .Bank clerk 
BeNdoBME) IIS os cao cc Dcolest of the Sagken Word 
Grace Godfrey ‘assim .. John Hancock Co. 
Mabelit alliage ni etwars LOS OTTOnme OF 
Arthur Harkins : ..Edison Electric Co. 
Mary C. Harkins ......John Hancock Insurance Co. 
Virciniastieald) fee. s.: New Hampshire State College 
HarsteteHowewas.5..52- 4. 4-2 2) Wheaton College 
Elinor Jones .. Mt. Holyoke College 
Maiveieentleyasnien ea saree }ohm Eancock (Co: 
Clifford Kilmer ............Stack and McAdams Co. 
@harlessNickerson: . 2.2.2... 50: Norwich University 
Mary O'Neil ........Boston Wholesale Millinery Co. 
Dorothy Pond .. Telephone Exchange 
DimcolneRockwellsl s.ameacuert ae. With Geow Holt 
Fanny Rosenblatt .. The Shepard Co. 
Dorothy Satterlee ..Simmons College 
Harriett Sewall .... Re Babson Institute 
Eben F. Smith . a Bentley School of Accountancy 
Merrill C. Tenney eee ee Nivackelnstitution 
Carl: Wallies .. so navn: be reank W., Gorse(Go, 
Ruth Vounomenr 7 eae eee SITLOLiSE @ollege 


CLASS OF 1921 


. Springfield Y. M.C. A. 
Willa L. Cassidy ; ..H. A. Crossman Co. 
Angus G. Cathie .. With T. Barry of Boston 
Lawrence G. Caulton, Gilmour, Rothery Insurance Co. 
Mabel Dawson ..Middlebury College 
Gertrude H. Digney .. John Hancock Co. 
Herbert L. Dodge ‘ .. Tufts College 
(Ghestera Wis Sarton gare e eeiea Dartmouth College 
George H. Ferran ................Boston University 
Walter tes Gilberts ners vn as Boston University 


Wayne C. Barnes 
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Sterling “Wi: Green xc de e< fave fone Boston University 
Doris M. Henry ..........Gamewell Fire Alarm Co. 
Dorothy Howe.............Mass. Normal Art School 
pbhomase |e chouny meee eee enor Hebron Academy 
Judith A. Lee................Wm. Carter Company 
Milton R. Litchfield 
Suburban Battery Service Station 
George Lumsden Frank W. Gorse Co. 
Dorothy E. Mercer 
Miss Wheelock’s Kindergarten School 


EilliangVietzcenmne ance rte Boston Fire Insurance Co. 
(ouise WMortonens eee ee Vins Oberte ELOlt 
David Murdock, Jr. eee tahoe 


Mildred E. Robb.............Mrs. Earle Richwagen 
Charles B. Roberts .......:......Brown-Durrell Co. 
Walter T. Roper ......Robt. Smith Knitting Mills 
Philip Rosenblatt .. New England School of Pharmacy 
IMEHTTSICE SIPC s neo clon ta ce ota Norwich University 
Wm. G. Stephenson ........Northeastern University 
Dorothy Vernon 4 -2aae5 er sore ee babeon, Institute 
Amelia Wagner ................Frank W. Gorse Co. 
Elizabeth TL. Williams °2.5.......... .. smith Gollege 


aunnncofosunnne 
Kecent Engagements 


Miss Ruth Libby, ’15, and George J. 
Williams of Roxbury. 

Stanley Freeman, ’17, and Miss Dorothy 
Murdock of Marblehead. 

Miss Mildred N. Brockway, '17, and Carl 
Nutter of Newton. 

Louis Bowmar, ’19, 
McKenzie of Brookline. 

Miss Doris Bliss, ’20, and David Barrett 
of Newton. 


and Miss Mary 


uniunicedge annie 
Recent Marriages 


Edward A. Coppinger, ’09, and Miss 
Anna Jinks of West Roxbury. 
Miss Marjorie A. Cohoon, ’11, and Walter 


Atkinson of Providence. 


Miss Adele Mathey, ’11, and Neil E. 


Kile of Ohio. 


Paul B. Richwagen, 714, and Miss Helen 
Burnett of Needham. 


Lloyd Litchfield, 
Stevens of Dedham. 


Carson Stanwood, 16, and Miss Mildred 
McCormack, ’18. 


J. Corwin Wright, ’16, and Miss Blanche 
Davison of Needham. 


Raymond Snow, ’17, and Miss Mary J. 
LeSage of W. Virginia. 


Clifford W. Wye, 717, and Miss Dorothy 
A. Buckman, 720° 


Miss Frances Cohoon, ’18, and William 
Cook of Needham. 


Frederick Whetton, 718, and Miss Betty 
Darling of Franklin. 


"15, and Miss Ellen 


Lawrence Eaton, °19, and Miss Clarice 
Godfrey, 719. 


Miss Mildred Robb, ’21, 
Richwagen of Needham. 


Miss Miriam Fowle, ’23, and Carl Myers 
of Florida. 


and Earle 


aininicoResniine 


Recent Hirths 


A daughter, Ellen, to Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Preston (nee Mildred Keith, °’13), of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A daughter, Betty, to Mr. and Mrs. 
George Smith, of Illinois (George Smith, ’16). 
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Seniors 


Ratpu Stup.ey, President. 
DorotHea WILLGoose, Vice-President. 
MADELAINE KRro i, Secretary. 
RaymMonp Waraac, Treasurer. 


Judging from the excellent order pre- 
served in the Senior Class meetings, it is 
evident that its members appreciate fully 
the great responsibility which rests upon 
them. The little business that it has been 
necessary to transact thus far has been 
attended to in a most orderly fashion, prob- 
ably due to the fact that the pupils are 
much older and wiser than in previous years. 
The officers were elected at the first meeting 
and at the second it was voted to hold a 
dance in the school hall at some future date 
and the president was authorized to appoint 
a committee to attend to this affair. 

A marked improvement in the attend- 
ance of business meetings has been noted 
with pleasure and it is hoped that all the 
Seniors will take a personal interest in their 
class affairs and set a good example for the 
other students. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MADELAINE Kro i, Secretary. 


I SS 


Juniors 

The first meeting of the Junior Class 
was held on September 16th. At this meeting 
the motion was made that we elect a nomi- 
nating committee of six to choose the nominees 
for class office. A week later the class held 
an election and the following officers were 
chosen: Sam Ladd, President; Florence Rice, 
Vice-President; George Burgess, Treasurer; 
Wm. Caunt, Secretary. 


The Junior Class is well represented in 
athletics, both in football and field hockey. 
Our class also wished to welcome the new 
members who entered this year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Won. Caunt. 
sce 

Sophomores 
Horace Preste, President. 
JosepH Breary, Vice-President. 
Auice Kincssury, J veasurer. 
ELizABETH KIMBALL, Secretary. 


The first meeting of the Sophomore 
Class was held on October 10, 1923, when the 
report of the nominating committee, Evelyn 
Hansen, Joseph Whelan, Ruth Newcomb, 
Elbert Hewitt, Nelson Eldridge, was sub- 
mitted, and the above officers elected, 

The ring committee, consisting of Ruth 
Norcross, Winthrop Newcomb, Lars Nelson, 
Virginia Tinker and Harry Dodge 
appointed. It was voted to buy the rings 
from a local dealer. 

The Sophomore Class is well represented 
on the football team by Joseph Whelan, 
Everett Wanning, Warren Corbitt, Donald 
Mitchell, Nelson Eldredge, Allan Stark- 
weather and Lars Nelson. 

A number of the girls also represent the 
class on the hockey team. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EvizABETH KIMBALL, Secreiary. 


MITC. SST 


Freshmen 
September 24th, 1923, a nominating 
committee consisting of Helen Crawly, 
Myron Stephens, Robert Latham and Arthur 


Birkett, chairman, was selected to nominate 
(Continued on page 34) 
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(Continued from page 31) 
officers for the Freshman Class. Their re- 
port was later accepted and the following 
officers were elected. 


Rosert MarsuHat., President. 
WINIFRED CAHILL, Vice-President. 
Puyiiis CLARKE, Secretary. 
Haro_p VINCENT, J veasurer. 


Freshmen players on the regular school 
team are Brady and Johnson, and the class 
is further represented in football by its 
own team composed of Gross, Latham, 
Wallace, Arnold, Godfrey, Murray, Patton, 
Wilson, Adams, Drinkwater and Castagnetti. 

Two games were played, one with Kim- 
ball School with the score of 21—O in the 
Freshmen’s favor and the other with the 
Sophomores with the score of 7-6 in favor 
of the Sophomores. 

The favorite sport among the girls seems 
to be hockey. Margaret Rideout captains 
the team and members of the group are: 
Marion Eaton, Mildred Packard, Madeline 
Pease, Mary Marshall, Marion Digney, Gloria 
Greene, Esther Henry, Muriel Morrison, 
Helen Crawley, Eleanor Rohn, Anastasia 
Coughlin, Doris Blackman, Harriet Bergu, 
Phyllis Clarke, Mildred Wright, and Mar- 
garet Peticolas. 

This team has played one excellent game 
with the “Upper Classes,” the score being 
2-2. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Puytiis CLARKE, Secretary. 


TU SS 


English Club 


Henry Hux, President. 
GeorcE Davis, Vice-President. 
MAbDELAINE Kro tt, Secretary. 
Ratpu StTuDLey, Treasurer. 


When, in assembly one morning, Hill of 
the Senior Class, told the school about the 
English Club, much interest was shown 
immediately. In order to become members 
of the club, students must have a certain 
rank in English and passing marks in all 
other subjects, it was announced. 


The Board of Directors, consisting of 
Hill, Pond, Studley, Bond, Gourd, Miss 
Benedict, Miss Crane, Miss Mathey, Miss 
Whiting, Miss Cookson, Miss McCormack 
and Miss Dow, arranged for an initiation 
and business meeting to take place on Friday, 
October 26. About a week previous to this 
time, registration cards were distributed 
among the prospective members. 

More than half a hundred candidates 
presented themselves at the High School on 
the prescribed evening and it is greatly 
to the credit of the committee in charge 
that the initiation went off so smoothly. 
The students, blind-folded, were led in 
groups through a maze of frightful objects 
and after a terrifying journey were finally 
landed in the assembly hall where they were 
allowed to remove their blind-folds. The 
victims were supplied with slips of paper 
stating different stunts to be performed and 
there ensued a great deal of laughing and 
merriment. 

It was announced at the close of the in- 
itiation that all the girls would be required 
to wear their ears exposed on the following 
Monday and the boys were to wear different 
colored socks. The results were 
amusing. 

After the refreshments had been served 
a business meeting was held. Officers were 
elected and a number of committees were 
appointed. Among other things it was voted 
that the dues of the association should be 
fifty cents a month and that those who 
failed to retain their present scholarship 
should be suspended until they were again 
eligible. Many other motions were carried 
and the meeting was adjourned until the 
last Wednesday in November. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MapeELaInE Kro it, Secretary. 


most 


unui oe eT 


Sawyer (discussing the properties of liquid 
air): ‘‘I saw a man put a piece of steak into 
liquid air and when he took it out, it was just 
like a board.” 

Clever Senior: ‘‘Planked steak, eh?” 
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Nauy Day Exercises at the High School 


By Morton L. Souruwortu, ’26 


Navy Day was observed at the High School 
Friday, October 19, by an address given by 
Lieut. Walter K. Queen, who spoke on ‘‘The 
United States Navy as an Asset to Peace 
Time Accomplishments.’’ He said that the 
United States navy is as important in peace 
as in war, because it provides a bulwark 
behind which the nation may carry on its 
ideals. President Robert W. Kelly of the 
Navy League, in a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy, says that our army and navy are 
being denounced as symbols of war, but this 
feeling, said the speaker, is entirely false, as 
they are advocates of peace. 

The United States believes in limitation 
of armaments by international agreement, 
but not by solitary example. The navy is 
the right arm of the state department, Lieu- 
tenant Queen said, and has concluded some of 
our most important treaties, especially with 
Asiastic and South American countries, as a 
result of which billions and billions of dollars 
worth of goods are being safely imported and 
exported to and from the United States. The 
navy also guards these exports and imports 
with such patrols as. the Yanteeze River 
patrol, which alone saves a_ tremendous 
amount of money every year. The navy has 
also established a warm friendship with other 
nations by its unquestionable attitude toward 
state policies and its charitable expeditions. 
The speaker called attention to the fact 
that in the recent Japanese disaster Admiral 
Anderson and his fleet won the heart of 
Japan by steaming full speed into Yokohama 
harbor loaded with relief supplies, twelve 
hours after the main earthquake, regardless 
of the dangers arising from the change in the 
channels and ocean floor. 

The navy, through its medical department, 
is always combating disease and has done much 
toward cleaning up the diseases in places 
such as Samoa, Haiti and the Virgin Islands. 


Naval officers, said Lieutenant Queen, also 
govern some of these islands. 

Few people when travelling appreciate the 
vast amount of work necessary to provide 
charts and data making it safe for travel by 
water. Every little thing has to be accu- 
rately charted; and when, for instance, all 
the important harbors and bays have to be 
gone over every foot by launches with rods 
between, going back and forth with the rod 
at a different level each time, noting on a 
chart the depth that it touches bottom, it 
shows that the navy is doing most important 
work in peace. 

The navy maintains the Naval Observa- 
tory in which the Hydrographic office is 
engaged in making and preserving records 
of phenomena encountered in navigation. 
It constantly issues and revises charts of all 
oceans, tidal and air currents. 

Our navy, the speaker said, is always 
opening new territory for trade and it also 
affords protection for commerce. At the 
present time it has a fleet touring South 
America to promote friendly relations, which 
in many cases is no easy work. The navy 
insists on a 100 per cent standard in every- 
thing, thus making its efficiency 100 per cent. 
To illustrate the high standard required, 
Lieutenant Queen said that the navy once 
called for bids on an engine room switchboard. 
A company whose bid was over eight times 
its competitors’ bids received the contract 
and turned out such an excellent piece of 
work that since then the board has been the 
standard for switchboards. 

Lieutenant Queen also spoke of ships 
engaged in varying work that he had visited, 
among them one that had been engaged in 
ice-patrol duty for some time and on being 
refitted was going back again to its lonely 
work of destroying hinderances to navigation. 
He told of seeing a slight leak in a pipe at 
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one time and on commenting on it was told 
that it would be fixed immediately; that 
the navy insisted on perfect efficiency and to 
have efficiency they must have perfect 
equipment. Lieutenant Queen cited another 
case where a young officer was confined to 
the ship his first day on board, because he 
was still in bed when the captain sent for him 
at nine o’clock in the morning. The follow- 
ing letter was read by Lieutenant Queen. 


The White House, Washington, 
August 22, 1923. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: —It has been 
pleasing to learn of the plans to continue this 
year the observance of October 27th, birth- 
day of the late President Roosevelt, as Navy 
Day. The date is appropriate in view of the 
part President Roosevelt played in making 
our modern navy, of his historical writings 
dealing with it, and, of the demonstrations 
which, as President, he gave regarding the 
effective utilization of naval power as a guar- 
antee of peace. 

Our country has undertaken as its proper 
contribution to ameliorating the burdens of an 
armament in the world, to place certain strict 
limits on our naval establishment. In view of 
these, which it need not be said will always 
be strictly observed, it becomes desirable 
that the highest efficiency, in men and mate- 
rial, be maintained. The Navy is the first 
line of defense. Our national situation makes 
it peculiarly important to us, for we have 


never been committed to the policy of a large 
army, relying to a greater extent than less 
favored countries might, on the advantage 
of our location and our confidence in an ade- 
quate navy. The traditional devotion of the 
navy to the highest usefulness and efficiency 
makes it especially fitting that Navy Day be 
so observed as to show the country’s appre- 
ciation of this splendid service. 

Most sincerely yours, 

Cavin CooLipceE. 

Hon. Epwin DeEnsy, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

After summing up his points under foreign 
and insular relations and commerce, charitable 
and relief lines, shipping interests and indus- 
trial assets, Lieutenant Queen concluded by 
saying that the navy had never been the 
cause of a war but rather has attempted to 
discourage it by maintaining a high efficiency, 
and it was only when the people of the United 
States say they will fight for their rights that 
it becomes a weapon of war. 

Lieutenant Queen only knew the day before 
that he was to take part in the exercises, but 
nevertheless his address was so interesting 
that it held everybody’s attention to the very 
end and his personal experience scattered 
through his talk made it doubly interesting. 

After Lieutenant Queen, Principal Gilman 
Campbell spoke a few words on Roosevelt’s 
motto, “Speak softly and carry a big stick,” 
and after explaining it advised the students to 
adopt it and look to Roosevelt as their ideal. 


PTT SPT 


Student Activity Association 


Witit1amM Gourp, President 
ExizABetu Eaton, Secretary 
The first meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Student Activity Association was 
held October 19, 1923. At this meeting it 
was voted that football players, to receive 
their letters, must take part in three of the 
following five games: Norwood, Dedham, Lex- 
ington, Natick and Wellesley. If a member 
of the team is injured in a game he will receive 
his letter upon the recommendation of the 
coach and vote of the council. 


At the second meeting, November 2, a 
committee consisting of the President, Secre- 
tary, Samuel Ladd and Priscilla Packard, was 
appointed to revise the constitution. The 
manager and the captain of the Girls’ Hockey 
Team were appointed to the council as 
members. To receive recognition any mem- 
ber of this team must play two periods in 
three regular games, scholarship rules being 
enforced. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ExizaBeTtu E, Eaton, Secretary. 
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Athletics 


Field Hockey 


The girls of Needham High School have 
had a chance to play Field Hockey this year, 
a privilege they have not known before. 

On account of the division of the school 
sessions it was necessary to have two teams. 
One, the upper classmen, who practiced in 
the afternoon, with Miss Tarbell, coach, and 
the other the Freshman Team, who practiced 
in the morning with Miss Piercy coach. Miss 
Helen Bond was elected Manager and Miss 
Florence Rice, Captain of the upper classmen 
team and Miss Margaret Rideout, Captain of 
the Freshman team. 

The Student Activity voted to give 
letters to the girls who played two quarters 
of three games out of four of the regular games. 

Wednesday, October 10, we were ready to 
play our first practice game with Lexington 
High at Lexington. The score was 14-0 in 
Lexington’s favor. 

A week later, October 17 the upper class- 
men tied the Freshmen 2—2 on Green’s Field. 

Lexington came to Needham Monday, 
October 22, and won the game 10-0. 


Tuesday, October 30, we played Dedham 
High at Dedham. The score was 10-0 in 
Dedham’s favor. 


Our first real game was with Walpole High 
on Friday, November 2, at Greene’s Field, 
Needham. We held the score down to 5-0 
in Walpole’s favor. 


The next regular game was at Walpole 
with Walpole High. The score was again in 
Walpole’s favor 6-1. 


Saturday, November 10, we went to 
Brookline to play Brookline High. This was 
the third regular game and resulted with the 
score: Brookline, 6; Needham 2. 


Monday, November 12, at Greene’s Field, 
the upper classmen and Freshmen played 
their second game resulting in the score: 
Upper classmen, 6; Freshmen 1. 


Wellesley played us at Greene’s Field, 
Needham, Thursday, November 15, resulting 
in the score: Wellesley, 3; Needham, 0. 
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#Funthall 


AT WALTHAM 
Needham 0 Waltham 26 


The first game of the season was played 
against the strong Waltham team. Although 
outweighed and outclassed Needham fought 
bravely to the finish. Our boys held them 
scoreless the first period and in the second 
period Waltham scored on hard line plunging. 
In the second half a few breaks against us 
enabled our opponents to score a few more 
touchdowns. Tracy and Ward starred for 
Waltham while Ryan excelled for Needham 
both offensively and defensively. 


Lineup: 

WALTHAM NEEDHAM 
Hodgson (Donahue) [es Gross (Gaughan) 
Snelling (Waight) et: Whelan 
Tracy lL. Walton (Willgoose) 
Le Brun c Holt 
Long ee Wagner (Gaughan) 
Bulloch pats Studley (Gross) 
Reed (Foley) r. e. Whetton 
Gile q. b. Ryan 
Ferrich (Case) iB, 1a day, P. Johnson 
Bruin 1B, Ins jay, E. Johnson 
Ward ited op Matthes 


WAYLAND (AT NEEDHAM) 
Needham 20 Wayland 0 


Needham won the first home game of 
the season from the weak but game Way- 
landers. Our team scored on line bucking by 
Ryan, Johnson and Matthes who took the 
ball for long gains. The line played very 
well. The work of Marsilli and Whelan 
was especially good. The feature of the 
game was a long run by Ryan who in- 
tercepted a forward pass and ran it back 60 
yards before being downed. Bullard starred 
for the losers. 


Lineup: 

NEEDHAM WAYLAND 
Marsilli l. e. Parodeau 
Studley (Wragg) ISG Ward 
Gaughan Legs Sleeper 
Holt Cs Syford 
Donahue (Devine) aes Daly (Speur) 
Whelan Gate Valantine 
Gross (Walton) Tr: @. Ide 
Matthes qib: Norwild 
E. Johnson (Castignetti) Paes: Bullard 
P. Johnson IB Jlok, lox Clark 
Ryan lip JBe Dussealt 

AT DEDHAM 
Needham 0 Dedham 40 


In the annual game with Dedham, which 
was played at Dedham, Needham lost. It 
was a lopsided game from the start to the 
finish with Dedham scoring almost at will. 
The Needham line was weak and the back- 
field failed to stop the forward passes that 
Dedham was throwing. The work of Collins, 
Grant and Carey featured for the victors 
while Ryan and Gross starred for Needham. 


Lineup: 

NEEDHAM DEDHAM 
Holt r. e. F. Carey 
Whelan Prats Brighenn 
Gaughan recy Hosfield 
Whetton Cc Brauns 
Wagner (Willgoose) tee Farnham 
Studley (Wragg) Lats Walton 
Gross (Waining) lie. Grant 
Matthes a. b: Collins 
E. Johnson tan. ps F. Walton 
P. Johnson (Gross) lah be Carney 
Ryan f. b. MacDonald 


LEXINGTON (AT NEEDHAM) 
Needham O Lexington 20 
The strong Lexington team, coached by 

Paul Ryan of Needham, won the annual 
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game between that town and Needham. In 
the first half, Lexington took advantage of 
the breaks and got away with a few touch- 
downs. In the absence of Coach Stanwood, 
who went to look over Natick, our boys 
seemed to lose their spirits although they 
were handled well by Pierotti. The second 
half was a lot different as Needham fought 
hard and was in no danger of being scored on. 
The work of Ryan, Matthes and Gross was 
noteworthy on our side while Gaffney and 
Sperdelle starred for the visitors. 


Lineup: 

NEEDHAM LEXINGTON 
Nelson eee Milligan 
Whelan ra Gharnity 
Gaughan (Mulhern) fe x Riggi 
Holt c. Molloy 
Wagner (Willgoose) |e McPeah 
Studley LP Sperdelli 
Wragg lle. Collins 
Ryan q. b. Gaffney 
Gross enh De MacIntosh 
Matthes Ih. b. Sweeney 
Whetton fb. P. Sperdelli 


NORWOOD (AT NEEDHAM) 
Needham 0 Norwood 7 
After receiving a defeat at the hands of 

Dedham, Needham came back and fought 
Norwood to a standstill. The whole Need- 
ham team went on the field fighting and did 
not stop until the last whistle was blown. 
Norwood scored the lone touchdown in the 
second period but to many of the spectators 
it seemed as if the ball did not go over the 
line. But our boys kept on fighting and 
after a few long runs by Ryan, Matthes and 
Gross, aided by a few penalties, the ball was 
advanced to the three yard line. Here the 
half was over. Dower and Drummey excelled 
for Norwood while the work of the whole 
Needham team was praiseworthy. 
Lineup: 


NEEDHAM Norwoop 
Marsilli (Nelson) le. G. Nelson 
Whelan Kats T. MacDonough 
Gaughan Ie Or, Hansen 
Holt (Capt.) c Thomas 
Wagner (Willgoose) r. g. Karshis (Dickerman) 
Studley tet Dunney 


Wrage r. @. McLeon 
Ryan GD: Drummey 
Gross I, Inde) Flaherty 
Whetton 1g) 18 18) Speredours 
Matthes lie IBY Dower (Capt.) 


NATICK (AT NEEDHAM) 
Needham 7 Natick 20 
This game opened the Midland League 

series and as it was against our friendly 
enemy, Natick, it loomed up as one of the 
best contests of the season. But as in 
previous games, our opponents took ad- 
vantage of the breaks in the first half and 
before the smoke blew over they had piled 
up 20 points. But we were not to be denied 
as we gave all we had and Natick was unable 
to score or come anywhere near scoring 
in the second half. After battling in the 
center of the field for quite a while Needham 
opened up with forward passes. One of 
these long forwards resulted in a touchdown. 
Thompson and Hardigan played an excellent 
game for the winners while Ryan, Holt and 
Gross stood out for Needham. 


Lineup: 
NEEDHAM NATICK 
Wrage l. e. A. Dumas 
Studley (Willgoose) bt Pulsifer 
Holt (Wagner, Donahue) Ih, fe Murphy 
Whelan (Holt) CG Lovejoy 
Gaughan ag Mattern 
Willgoose (Whelan) rat: Kelly 
Nelson (Mulhern) r. e. T. Dumas 
Ryan q. b. Butters 
P. Johnson (Whetton) 1 Naiy Jey Burns 
Gross Fee 8 oy. Thompson 
Matthes (E. Johnson) lie, Noy. Hardigan 
AT HUDSON 
Needham 6 Hudson 6 


This game was played at Hudson and it 
proved to be one of many thrills. Both 
teams were evenly matched, but Needham 
outplayed them in more ways than one. In 
the second period, Leavitt of Hudson inter- 
cepted a forward pass and ran 60 yards for 
a touchdown. In the third period Ryan 
caught a punt and with the help of excellent 
interference ran 80 yards for a touchdown. 
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In the last period, Ryan almost duplicated 
his feat, but was caught and tackled before 
he reached the goal line. Here time was 
called and the game was over. Ryan, Holt 
and Willgoose played well for Needham while 
Leavitt was the outstanding player for 


Hudson. 
Lineup: 

NEEDHAM HUDSON 
Wragg nes Kerrigan 
Whelan ii 1B Zager 
Gaughan Uy (8 Kedstone 
Holt or Walsh 
Wagner (Mulhern) l. g. Ambrose 
Studley (Studley) lst, Holder 
Nelson lie. Darling 
Ryan q.b. McMames 
P. Johnson (Whetton, E. Johnson) r. h. b. McCarthy 
Gross l.h. b. Leavitt 
Matthes ti, 18) 


Shea 


AT MARILBORO 


Needham 7 Marlboro 3 


After receiving tour defeats and a tie 
score, Needham came back into its own and 
defeated Marlboro by a score of 7-3. Need- 
ham scored in the first minute of play. 
Marlboro punted and Gross ran the ball up 
to the ten yard line, where a forward pass 
was completed which took it to the three 
yard line. Here Ryan carried it over. 
Matthes kicked the goal. After the half 
Marlboro scored on a beautiful dropkick by 


Kane. Toward the end, Marlboro tried 
many forwards but they were _ hindered 
by our backs. Ryan, Holt, Whelan and 
Gross. starred for Needham while Kane 


and Burke excelled for Marlboro. 


Lineup: 
NEEDHAM 

Wragg bres 
Studley (Willgoose) Let. 
Wagner (Mulhern) l. g. 
Holt c 
Gaughan imp be 
Whelan (Studley) ie Abe 
Nelson (Gross) r. e. 
Ryan q. b. 
Gorss (Mitchell) ged dey 
Whetton (P. Johnson) lsh. b: 
Matthes Fd ay 


exchanges 


Red and White, Sanford High School, 
Sanford, Me. 

A very interesting magazine but too 
personal; the English should be greatly im- 
proved. 

Aegis, Beverly High School, Beverly, 
Mass. 

You have a very fine literary department; 
your editorials are good. The English is 
excellent and your editors have no reason to 
conceal their names; print them. How about 


an athletic department? 


Arguenot, Norwood High School, Norwood, 
Mass. 

A very neat, well-balanced magazine. We 
are proud to have you on our exchange list. 
Our only suggestion is that you enlarge your 
exchange department. 


The Spotlight, Valley Junction, Iowa. 

Your paper is equipped with a_ very 
efficient group of reporters. You might 
improve your exchange department. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

A well balanced paper; you might add an 
Exchange Department. Your editorials are 
very interesting and convincing. 


The Review, Lowell High School, ‘Lowell, 
Mass. 

You have a remarkable paper, your artists 
are very skilful and your advertising depart- 
ment is surely lively! 


Peter's Piper, Peter’s High School, South- 
boro, Mass. 

Your paper is complete with the excep- 
tion of the Exchange Department. You might 
get some of your students to draw some 
cartoons. Why no Athletic Department? 
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Reason 
“What is your occupation?” 
“T used to be an organist.”’ 
“And why did you give it up?” 


th) 


“The monkey died 


Tip Worth While 
Singers: “The hills are tipped with gold.” 
Weary Waiters: “Lucky hills! I wish I 


Aa 
Was. 


Lauder Gave it Up 

Sir Harry Lauder said at one of his num- 
erous farewell banquets in New York: ‘We 
Scotch are a much maligned people. A 
Londoner said to me one night: 

“A conundrum Harry. 
What’s the difference between a Scotchman 
and a cocoanut?” 

“Give it up,” 
thinking. 


for you, Sir 


I said, after a bit of hard 


“You can get a drink out of a cocoanut,”’ 
said he. 


“Mary, I wish you would step over and see 
how old Mrs. Jones is this morning.”’ 

In a few minutes Mary returned. ‘Shure, 
she’s just seventy-two years, seven months 
and two days old, mum.”’ 
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Guest: “I wish I had come here a week 
ago.” 

Hotel Proprietress: ‘“Ah, you are flattering 
to my establishment.” 

Guest: ‘“‘What I mean to say is that I 
should have preferred to eat this fish then 
instead of now.” 

It was the dear old lady’s first ride in a 
taxi, and she watched with growing alarm as 
the driver continually put his hand outside 
the car as a signal to the traffic following. 
At last she became exasperated. 

“Young man,”’ she said, ‘‘you look after 
that car of yours and watch where you’re 


driving. I'll tell you when it starts to rain.” 


Two Gentlemen of Hebraic extraction, 
brought into 
court on the charge of driving at night with 
They pleaded guilty 
and were fined ten dollars and costs. 

“Vell,” the “the 
easiest way to settle the matter is for each 


joint owners of a Ford, were 
only one headlight. 


said one of partners, 


of us to pay half. Ve vas both in the car 

and ve both own it.” 
“No, exclaimed 

side vasn’t out. 


the other. “My 


My side vasn’t out.”’ 


no!” 
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Essayez Chanter Ceci 


Il y avait dans une revue recente une his- 
toire de l’origine d’une chanson trés populaire. 
D’aileurs, une version francaise etait donée. 
On pourrait la reconnaitre facilement méme 
si l’on ne connaissait pas la langue francaise. 

Mais la voici. Pouvez-vous la traduire? 

“Je connais un magasin 

Tenu par un Grec; 

I] vous vend de bon raisin, 

Du Bolonais bien sec. 

Demandez n’importe quoi, 

Jamais il dit ‘Non’. 

I] vous ‘Oui, oui,’ mille fois, 

Et prenant votre argent, vous repond: 

‘Oui! Je n’ai pas de bananes, 

Aujourd’hui, pas une banane. 

J’ai des pois, des oignons, 

J’ai des choux, des melons, 

J’ai des fruits bien muris, 

J’ai beaucoup de fameuses tamates, 

Des nouvelles patates; mais, 

Oui, Je n’ ai pas de bananes, 

J’ai pas de bananes, aujourd hui!’”’ 

Quelque jour nous I’aurons en latin, mais 
nous n’avons pas encore trouvé le mot latin 
pour banane. Oui, on n’avait pas de ban- 
anes en ces jours peut-étre. 


There was a young man from Havana, 
Who slipped on a piece of banana 
And when he arose 

Blood streamed from his nose 

But alas! For he had no bandana! 


“Didn't you get terribly excited when 
you fell through the ice?” 
‘No, I kept perfectly cool.”’ 


Teacher: “‘No one will be allowed his 
liberty this recess.”’ 
Voice: “‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 
Teacher: ‘‘Who said that?” 


Voice: ‘‘Patrick Henry.” 


A colored gentleman at a county fair had 
spent all his money on the merry-go-round. 
When he alighted from his last ride, his 
thrifty wife confronted him with: ‘“‘Now you 
has spent all yo’ money, Niggah, wha’s you 
bin?”’ 


“This is indeed very sad, sir,’’ said the 
physician. “I regret greatly to tell you that 
your wife’s mind is completely gone — com- 
pletely gone.” 

“IT am not at all surprised, Doctor,” 
returned the husband, ‘‘she’s been giving me 
a piece of it every day for the last fifteen 
years.” 


“My daughter sprang from a long line of 
peers,’’ said the proud father. 

“Well,” answered her suitor, 
jumped off a dock myself.”’ 


“TI once 


Mr. Frost: ‘‘“What kind of a person do you 
like? One who walks slow and leisurely, or 
one who walks fast and lively. 

Miss Tibbetts: “I like the one who walks 
well with me.” 


Mr. Frost: ‘Will you name some of the 
taxes that the king imposed on the colonies?” 

Class: ‘“Tea tax; molasses tax; tax on hats; 
sugar tax; etc.” 

Bright Senior: ‘‘Thumb tacks and carpet 
tacks,”’ 


Pond: “‘Do you believe that ‘there’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends’?” 

Miss Packard: “Il once heard that the 
divinity that shapes our ends is the shoe- 
maker.”’ 


“Young man,” said the boss, ‘‘you told 
me yesterday afternoon you had an engage- 
ment with your dentist.”’ 

“Yes sir, I did.”’ 

“Well, I saw you at the ball game.”’ 

“Yes sir. The tall man sitting next to me 
was my dentist.” 
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She was new as a driver. She just 
missed the fire hydrant, ran over the curb and 
brought her electric finally to a stop in front 
of a sidewalk filling station. 

“Bring out the scales, please,’’ she said. 

“Scales?’’ queried the tank tender, puzzled. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘See how many 
pounds of air I need in my tires.” 


A traveller called for a sandwich at a 
railway lunch counter, and, after examining 
its inward secret works, remarked, ‘This 
sandwich reminds me of my native town in 
Massachusetts.”’ 

The waiter with a broad smile, replied, 
“Oh, yes, I know — Ded-ham!” 

“No,’’ rejoined the traveller, ‘‘Need-ham!”’ 


We often wonder how a chap would spend 
the day if he obeyed the imperatives of the 
subway ads. He would stand about in his 
undergarments putting the shot; then he 
would hasten to save the fruit crop, mean- 
while, taking steps not to be the one in four 
who is going to have pyorrhea; he would 
munch a yeast cake ever and anon, and sit 
(in polo clothes) in a big limousine eating a 
bar of almond chocolate. Or he would be 
leaping up and down on a filing case to see if 
_ it was really built like a skyscraper, or bang- 
ing his heels on a weighing engine to find out 
if the crash was really as great as falling from 
a high building but when would the 
poor soul have time to do any work? 


New Clerk: ‘‘You say the articles in this 
basket are 10 and 15 cents? How can I tell 
them apart?”’ 

Proprietor: “‘Easy enough to do that. 
Which ever ones the customers pick out- are 
15 cents, and the ones I pick are 10 cents.” 


He had just hung out his shingle. That 
morning a stranger entered. The doctor 
asked to be excused as he hurried to the 
phone. 

Taking down the receiver he said: ‘Yes, I 
will be ready for you at two-ten this after- 


noon. But please be prompt for I am very 
busy. Two hundred dollars? Yes, that was 
the estimate I gave you.” 

Hanging up the receiver, he turned to the 
stranger and, rubbing his hands, asked: 
“Now, sir, what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing,” replied the stranger, quietly. 
“T came in only to connect up the telephone.’” 


The Judge was at table in the new house- 
hold when the young wife asked: 

“Did you ever try any of my biscuits, 
Judge?” 

“No,” said the Judge, ‘“‘but I dare say 
they deserve it.” 


Provoking Puppet 
We students have to swat and shoo 
The flies from morn ’till dark 
*Cause Noah didn’t swat the two 
That roosted in the ark. 


“Father, did God make me?” 

» Yeswory child. 

“And did He make you, too?” 

¥ esau 

“Well, He’s doing better work now, isn’t 
He?”’—Virginia Reel. 


Iis;she-dumbr”’ 

“Dumb? Why, he’s so dumb that he 
wears gloves when he plays the piano so he 
won’t wake the baby.’’—Showne. 


Sam: “Say, why do we have ankles?” 
Ham: “To keep the ‘calves’ away from 
the ‘corn’.” 


Johnny: “Is May in?” 

Maid: ‘‘May who?” 

Johnny: ‘‘Mayonnaise.” 

Maid: ‘Mayonnaise is dressing.” 


Whetton (translating ‘“‘avec des gouttes 
blanches suspendues a ses mustache’’): “with 
his white suspenders dropped on his mustache.’” 
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Coday's Program for the Radio 
Hans 
By GrorcE Hansis, ’24 


N. H.S. Needham, Mass.—360 metres. 

7.0045 Goncert by the iN. #2. jazen Or 
chestra. Selections will be: ‘“‘Sobbin’ 
Blues,’”’ ‘‘Hot Roasted Peanuts,”’ 
and ‘‘Tain’t Nobody’s Business.” 

. Vocal selection by Bill Gourd entitled 
“Tf I Ain’t the Apple of the Public 
Eye, Then I’m Makin’ Fruitless 
Remarks.”’ 

. Bedtime stories and Roll-call for the 
Freshmen. 

. Lecture: “True American English,” 
by E. G. or “Shrimp’’ Pond. 

. “Good Humor versus Foolish Silli- 
ness?’ by Wilson and Sawyer Com- 
pany. 

“How, When, and What to Draw”’ by 
Miss Packard and Miss Kroll. 

Mr. Jerry Bond, Jr., will relate the 
story entitled, ‘““Two Little Worms 
Were Digging Away, They Were 
Digging Away in Dead Earnest, 
Poor Ernest.”’ 

. A rousing cheer for the Radio Fans 
led by “Dot” Willgoose, entitled 
“That’s What We Ain’t Got Nothing 
Else But.” 

. Tenor Solo by Putnam Johnson, ‘‘Why 

Should I Cry Over You?” 

Closing number of the Orchestra, 
“The Rag.” 

Good Night. 


8.45. 


9.00. 


9.45, 
10.00. 


An army mule at one of the camps “‘went 
west.’’ The private who had charge of the 
last rites, had to fill out the regulation form, 
and came across the entry: ‘Disposition of 
Carcass.” He filled out on the blank line: 
“Mean and deceitful.” 


She: “Are you from the Far North?” 

He: *‘Why do you ask?” 

She: “Because you dance as if you had 
snowshoes on.” 


Safety Last 


Lies slumbering here one William Lake; 
He heard the bell, but had no brake. 

At 50 miles drove Allie Pid; 

He thought he wouldn’t skid, but did. 
At 90 miles drove Eddie Shawn; 

The motor stopped, but Ed kept on. 
Here he sleeps, one Johnny Fonker; 

He rounded a turn without a honker. 
Down in the creek sleeps Jerry Bass; 
The bridge was narrow; he tried to pass. 
Beneath this stone sleeps William Raines; 
Ice on the hill; he had no chains. 

Here lies the body of William Jay, 

Who died maintaining his right of way. 


Here rest the remains of Percival Sapp; 

He drove his machine with a girl on his lap. 
And here’s what’s left of Samuel Small; 

He paid no attention to “‘slow”’ signs a-tall. 
That ash pile there is Billy Hatch; 

He looked in his gas tank with a match. 


Poor Volley Starr is dead and gone; 
The car he hit had bumpers on. 


A Sentence 


A sailor taking an examination came to 
the question, ‘““Name and tell how many 
parts there are to a sentence.” 

He quickly wrote as his answer, “Solitary 
confinement and bread and water are the two 
parts to a sentence.” 


A Fastidious Sergeant 


A sergeant standing at a window in the 
barracks saw a private pass in full dress 
uniform with a bucket in his hand, on the 
way to fetch water from the pump. 

Sergeant: ‘‘Where are you going?” 

Private: ‘““To fetch some water, Sergeant.” 

S.: “Not in those trousers, surely?” 

P.: “No Sergeant, in the bucket.”’ 
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Neckwear Specials 
At NA. 


CWith Apologies To Attow Collats) 


Th 
perere The Bilf Gourd The Perky 
Sine Petite. Bone! 
Steel (for Sport) 
The Rev. P 
Sara EPS cat 
(Recommended for am P 
Funerals) Flay or. 


mre 


ihc Dignitatry. The bese The 
OSetent Gomm. Gate TANG 
ctfec weather) Toonie 


Ce] Fue 


Tr eae aN I goose The Dashing 
Elastic Kid Anth ony. 


Specia f T 
DY. Biay at? D.M.W.'2 y P (For ukedos) 
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Announcement Heard in a Colored 
Church 


“On Monday evenin’ de Y. M. C. A. boys 
will hold a dance for de benefit of de deaf 
an’ dumb girls of dis congregation. I wish 
de boys all de success in de world and hopes 
dey gets lots of exercise swingin’ de dumb 
belles.” 


The janitor’s little boy, who was very 
black, was named ‘Midnight’? by his white 
friends. He didn’t mind their calling him 
that, but when one day one of his own race 
exclaimed, “Hello, Midnight!’ he replied 
indignantly, ““You’se jes’ about quarter to 
twelve yo’self.”’ 


Conductor: ‘‘Fare, please.”’ 
Mack (absent-mindedly): ‘‘Fare, faisant, 
tise 


Bobby: “The poor elephant. 
you pity that elephant?” 

Mother: ‘““Why, Bobby?”’ 

Bobby: “Look at the large ears he has to 
wash.’’—Bison. 


Mom, don’t 


Here’s a Kick 
Mary's beau (waiting for her to come 
down-stairs): “Is Mary your eldest sister?” 
Kid Brother: Yep. 
M.B.: “And who comes after her?”’ 
K.B.: “You and two other fellows.—Tiger. 


Domestic Labor Question. 
“Hello! Is this the Woman that wanted 
the Lady to wash tomorrow?’’—Drexerd. 


After the Dance. 

First Stude: “Say, roomie, how did you like 
the girl I dug up for you?” 

Second Ditto: ‘Well, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, you can bury her again.’’—Froth. 


Worshipper, after church: ‘‘T have nothing 
but praise for the new minister.” 

Church Warden: ‘So I noticed when the 
plate went round.’’—7%it-Bits. 


“Who's your cook now?” 

“Della.” 

“Della who?” 

“Della Katessen.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“What have you in the shape of cucum- 
bers, this morning?” asked the customer of 
the new grocery clerk. 

“Nothing but bananas, ma’am,’’ was the 


reply. 


“Well, I came down with flying colors, 
anyhow,” remarked the painter, who had just 
fallen off the scaffolding with a pot of paint 
in each hand. 


“Are you a good driver?”’ 
“Motor, golf, charity, pile, or slave?”’ 


There are two ways of reducing the size of 
the student body: 
LP Gym: 
Zoe texatie, 
Both are very efficient. 


Lady: “Where did you get the plot for 
your second novel?”’ 

Author: “‘From the film version of my 
firsts. 


“T think I'll drop in on the boys,”’ said the 
miner as he fell down the shaft. 

A rather simple-looking lad halted before a 
blacksmith’s shop on his way home from 
school, and eyed the doings of the proprietor 
with much interest. 

The brawney smith dissatisfied with the 
boy’s curiosity, suddenly held up a piece of 
red-hot iron under the boy’s nose, hoping to 
see him make a hasty retreat. 

“Tf you'll give me half a dollar I’ll lick it,”’ 
said the lad. 

The smith took from his pocket a half 
dollar and held it out. 

The simple-looking youngster took the 
half dollar, licked it, dropped it in his pocket 
and slowly walked away, whistling. 
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She: “By the way, are you an Elk?” 
He: “No, my deer, I’m a stag tonight.” 


An English teacher once wrote on the 
back of a composition: ‘Please write more 
legibly.”’ 

Pupil (next day): “What is that you 
wrote on my paper yesterday?” 


Johnny: ‘‘Pa, what do you call a man that 
runs an auto?” 

Pa: “It all depends upon how near he 
comes to hitting you.” 


Insane Man: “Bring me a piece of toast.”’ 

Attendant: ‘“‘“What do you want with a 
piece of toast?” 

Insane Man: “I’m a poached egg and I 
want to sit down.” 


“If a crazy man and two Chinamen fell 
from a train, what would the conductor 
report?” 

“Lost, two washers and a nut, I suppose.” 


Ruth: “Who is that fellow with the long 
hair?” 

Eddie: ‘He is a fellow from Yale.”’ 

Ruth: “Oh, yes; I’ve often heard of those 
’ Yale locks.” 


Hardware Dealer (rebuking clerk for 
rudeness to a customer): ‘Smith, you must 
remember a customer is always right.”’ 

Smith: “Well, sir, he said you were an 
old shark.”’ 


“T want a pair of the best gloves you 
have,’ said Mrs. Nuritch, at the glove counter. 
“Yes, ma’am,” replied the polite sales- 
man. ‘‘How long do you want them?” 
“Don’t get insulting, young man! I 


want to buy them, not hire them.”’ 


Our advertisers should note that the 
mosquito, which does a humming business, 
is not satisfied with one insertion. 


“What,” we asked of an honest automo- 
bile dealer, ‘“‘is a complete overhauling?”’ 
“Well, in the case of a used car taken in 
” bi OD 
on trade,’ answered the honest dealer, “‘it 
means turning back the speedometer.”’ 


“Do you use Williams’ shaving cream?” 

“Not at all. I’m not rooming with him 
now.” 
“What! Sold your car so soon? How 
did you manage it?” 

“It was easy. I remembered the line 
of talk the man used who stuck me with it.” 


“Young man, can I get into the park 
through that gate?” 
“Guess so, lady, I just saw a load of 


hay go through.” 


Movie Actor: ‘‘But, look here, if he’s 
going to throw me into the rapids, how am 
I going to get out?” 

Director: “‘That’s all right. 
appear again.” 


You “don't 


“Do you know,”’ said a successful banker, 
“that I began life as a barefoot boy.”’ 

“Well,’’ said the clerk, “I wasn’t born 
with shoes on either.” 


Customer: ‘“‘Shay, whash the namesh of 
the Great Lakesh?” 

Druggist: ‘‘Michigan, Superior, Erie, 

Customer: ‘‘Shtop! Whosh the great man 
who fought a battle on that lake?”’ 

Druggist: “Admiral Perry.”’ 

Customer: ‘“Thash right. Give me twenty- 
five cents worth of Perrygoric.”’ 


Che Witch 
’Twas on the eve of Hallowe’en. 
A pretty maid named Josephine 
Took a dose of paris-green 
And now she is no longer seen! 


Except when Hallowe’en is here 
And when the moon is shining clear 
She does once again appear, 

Now a witch, I greatly fear. 
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Cn Our Aduectisers: 


MAE wish to take this opportu- 
W 


#3) nity to thank our advertisers for 
their staunch financial aid, without 
which this issue of Ghe Aduncate 


would have been impossible. 


CLIFFORD R. JONES, 


Business Manager. 
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Automobile Service. 
Bank . 

Barber 

Bicycle Repairing 
Bindery 

Boxes (paper) 
Carpenter 

Cattle. 

Clothing . 

Coal 

Colleges 

Dentists . 

Doctors 

EL antocs “ees ee 
Electrical Contractor 
Engraving 

Enamel, etc. 
Flowers 

Furniture. 
Groceries 
Hardware 

Ice 

tin es 

Insurance 

Jeweler 

Knit Goods . 
Laundry . 

Lumber 

Lunch 

Magazines 

Meats. 

Milk . 

Millinery 

Painting . 
Photography 
Plumbing. 

Poultry Feeding 
Printing . 

Roofing 

Stationery 

Tailor ee in 2 
Trucking and Expressing 
Undertaker . 
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WHEN YOU PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


HASTINGS STUDIO 


HIGH GRADE PHOTOGRAPHY 
THE at Very Reasonable Prices 


FHoroGRAPHER ta PHOTOGRAPHER OF NEEDHAM HIGH SCHOOL CLASS °23 
BRANCH STUDIO: MAIN STUDIO: 


Open only on Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


GE NeigReAvE BUILDING 
Hours : 9.30 A. M. to 4 P. M. NEWTONVILLE 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 


PORTER BUILDING, IRVING SQUARE 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS GARAGE. 


ROWE & McCULLOCK 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 
BATTERY SERVICE 


Telephone Needham 0714 


TIRES 


ELECTRICAL WORK 
ACCESSORIES 


324 HIGHLAND AVENUE 


W hy Disappoint 


DAD — BROTHER — SON 


He will have to buy these things, 
so give him a useful Christmas 
Gift 


DRY GOODS 


D. S. HAMILTON 


SMALLW ARES 
Ladies’ and Men’s Furnishings 


1032 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 


Complete Assortment of NEEDHAM 
GARTERS | maicleres SHIRTS “as 
BELTS Mufflers VESTS 
HOSIERY Pajamas nine GARDEN CITY PRESS. tne 
SWEATERS | Scarfs UNDERWEAR BEES RAN 

ALAIHE Printers of 
3 
Model Men’s Store Ghe Aduacate 
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(THE LIVE STORE) 


1015 Great Plain Avenue 2 S 
Needham Mass. NEWTON 


WARNE’S DRUG STORE 


A MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
GOOD DRUG. Sil O Ries VE ER Grae 


BURGESS S. WARNE, Registered Pharmacist 


NEEDHAM’S ESTABLISHED PRESCRIPTION DRUG STORE 
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No L-QUINT 
Keen Kutter Hardware 
Paints 


Electrician 
539 Highland Ave. Needham Heights 


NEW HOUSES 
PERCY Eo WYE 
REAL ESTATE 


118 WARREN STREET Telephone 0665 


The home of 


flowers 


PAUL E. RICHWAGEN 
NEEDHAM 


Telephone Connection 


The Little Hat Shop 


MRS. HOLMES 


23 Chapel Street 


“Didn’t you get terribly excited when you 
fell through the ice?”’ 


“No, I kept perfectly cool.’ 


: Also the largest variety of 
Gif ts mi things to trim them with 
NEA labora Alt bis by oo LORE 


Member of 
CONSOLIDATED MERCHANTS’ SYNDICATE 
OF NEW YORK 
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Needham Hardware Co. 


HAROLD T. NEAS 
Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Radio Supplies 


NEEDHAM MASS. 


Allston R. Bowers 


Insurance 


| 
| 


The Needham Exchange 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Antiques 
UPHOLSTERING 


Furniture 
REPAIRING 


Light Trucking and Expressing 
R. H. KIMBALL 
3 Bank Building 


Telephone Connection 


W. W. SLATE 
Stationery and Gift Shop 


An exceptionally large assortment of 
Greeting Cards and Party Favors 
for all occasions. Attractive Writing 
Papers, Lending Library, Etec. 


OF (ge DAN, We eos Re BERT 


| Whitening Tinting 
| THOMAS DONALD 


House Painter 


HEMLOCK ST., NEEDHAM 
Telephone Connection 


Graning Glazing 
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Compliments of 


Samuel H. Wragg 
INSURANCE 


37 HIGH ST., NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 


WILLETT & CHADWICK 


MEDERVS@ GIB Sti@i2 


Post Office Bldg. “Needham = BETTY GRAY SHOPPE 
“The Shoppe of Unusual Little Gifts” SPECIALIZING IN 
Specialties for Infants and Small Children, Toys, | Children’s Wear and Gifts 
Little Handmade Garments, etc. 
Linens—Chinese and Maderia Kaymee Washtogs for Boys 
DAINTY HAND COLORED GREETING CARDS 1040 GREAT PLAIN AVE., NEEDHAM 
C a 


WE CAN SATISFY ALL OF 
THE UNIVERSAL CAR YOURS SW TNGLER 


REQUIREMENTS 
Stack & McAdams 
AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS 

TELEPHONE NEEDHAM 736 Tydol Gasoline V eedol Oil 
OU AUTO [PIA CGE 1 
OUR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE with Highlan d Coal Ge: 
STANLEY WiSHOLEIS J WHE TORS 

LOWEST RATES STRONGEST COMPANIES Dealer in 


High Grade Fuel 


Compliments of 
A Friend | Established 1901 Tel. Needham 0380 


LOWS] REP ARG leiGay: 


MELVIN L. LOW, Registered Pharmacist 
GREAT PEAIN AVENUE = NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Motto: QUALITY, COURTESY and SERVICE 


Telephone, Needham 0735 or 0052 
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NEEDHAM GARAGE 


HILLS AND SWEETLAND, Proprietors 
DODGE SALES AND SERVICE 


Automobile Repairing Firestone and Oldfteld Tires 
Willard Service Station—Free Service on all Batteries 


Dr. Clarence M. Haskell 
DE Nato 


Compliments of 


Dr. Lee A. Jackson 


5664 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS, 


Hours: Telephone: 
8.30 a.m, to 8 p.m. Needh 0563 % 

am, tos pm eeaham Compliments of 

Dr. L. D. H. Fuller 
Pees a NEEDHAM ICE CoO. 

DENTIST 

DENTAL AND MEDICAL X-RAY TELEPHONE CONNECTION 

EXAMINATIONS NEEDHAM 0161-W 


1050 GREAT PLAIN AVE., NEEDHAM, MASss. 


T. F. KENNEDY 


SHOES 


GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
and 


Needham News Agent 
The Needham Trust Co. eedham News Agen 


1012 Great PLAIN AVE. NEEDHAM 


Compliments of 


Your Local Bank 


Compliments of 


F. Fletcher Coates, D.M.D. 


WE WELCOME EVERY OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO BE OF SERVICE 


| 
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MOSELEY & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fancy Knit Goods and Infants’ Underwear 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASSACHUSETTS 


un 
OV 


Compliments of 


Compliments of 


HENRY THOMAS & Co., INC. 
Charles E. Stanwood PLUMBING AND HEATING 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


Compliments of Acme Laundry ; Service 
JAMES AST ISDARE 


65 May Street, NEEDHAM 
Telephone Needham 0564-R 


Saxony Knitting Mills — 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS a ee NE a a 
First Class Laundry Work in All its 


MASS. Branches, also Cleansing and Dyeing by 
one of Boston’s Foremost Launderers 
LOCKS FIXED KEYS MADE 
(SH@) Sse EES _ Compliments of 
New and Second Hand Bicycles | Modern 
Bicycles Repaired. Tires for Sale 
RADIO SOPPLIES | Garage 
187 WARREN ST., NEEDHAM, MASS. | : 
Telephone 0197-W | Service 
| 
Compliments of | PHILIP SIMON 
J. M. McCRACKEN | Cattle Dealer 


| 1 CHESTNUT ROAD 
| 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


JORIN HS BRSY ER: 
Builder 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


GEORGE W. HOLT 
Carpenter 


ld, 1D, (CAND AVIDI RIE 
Dry Goods 


Carter's Block Needhani Heights 


Calvert & Stanley 
Shoes and Men’s Furnishings 


Carter’s Block 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 


J. H. Fitzgerald 
Auto Springs Repaired 


HIGHLAND AVENUE 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
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The Mayflower Inn 


eieN* MILES 


Painting, Paper Hanging 
and Decorating 


Domb CCE RINGS > PRE 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


H. A. Kingsbury 


SIGN AND AUTOMOBILE 
PAINTING 


EATON SQUARE NEEDHAM, MASS. 


H.S. Locke & Son Co. 


WINDOWS, DOORS 
FRAMES AND BLINDS 


THE BARBER SHOP 
55 Chapel Street 


Compliments of 
Clark’s Barber Shop 


11 Chestnut Street 
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Compliments of 


The Benjamin Moseley Co., Inc. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 


The Lionne Company 


Manufacturers of | Compliments of 
ENAMEL, LACQUERS and j 
AIRBRUSH EQUIPMENTS A Friend 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 94, MASS. 


Tel. Congress 1278 Tel. Main 2821 
Day and Night Service 


Che Federal Engraving Cu. 
Designing, Engraving, Electrotyping 
143 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. | 
New York Office | Paper Boxes 
3806 Woolworth Building Tel. Barclay 8751—8752 


EDWARD E. DAILY 


Manufacturer of 


| NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 


ADVERTISE INIRATOUN| 


IN | W FLORIST 
| TELEPHONES 
Greenhouse Store 
NEEDHAM 0760 NEEDHAM 0072 
‘The Needham Heights Needham Square 


‘Townsman | JOHN LAWSON 
Teaming and Furniture Moving 
Loam and Manure 


Sand and Gravel for Sale 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 
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WHEN YOU PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
Needham Public Market 


Crest Building 
1011 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 


TEL. NEEDHAM 0535-R 


HOME MARKET 
We Aim to Please 


ROBERT M. KAYMES, President 


The Thomas Sutton Co. 


DEALERS IN 


Choice Market Supplies 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


ESTABLISHED 1884 INCORPORATED 1914 


The Market of Quality 
and Satisfaction 
FREE DELIVERY 


Needham Sq. Market 


984 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 
TELEPHONE 0500 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


W hetton’s Grocery Store 


OLDEST STORE IN NEEDHAM 


ESTAPLISHED 1882 


Telephone Needham 0064 


GREAT HIT! 
— Soup Buttermilk 


Feed it the Year Round 
H. A. CROSSMAN CO. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Hanson’s Cash Market 


531 HIGHLAND AVE. 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


Telephone Needham 0488 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


[eel Crossman= Cov eine. 


Compliments of 


ADAMS BROS. CO., 
Cash Groceries 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Crisp’s Market 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 
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V. A. ROWE | COMPLIMENTS OF 
Pharmacist | Dr. David Edwin Mann 


WHEN 
GU NEEDSASLUNCH 


| COMPLIMENTS OF 
NEEDA LUNCH | Dr. Charles L. MacGray 


SULLY’S THERE TO SERVE YOU | 
ANY TIME ANY DAY 


PADEIESIUBAS, leauge 


H. TRUNDLEY & CO, | COMPLIMENTS OF 


Milk and Cream | D. M. WOOD 


WELLESLEY HILLS—R. D. 
Telephone 0560 


(OLEWART (OUALITY MILK 
Produced by J. W. Stewart at his Farm 


RALPH H. CHAMBERS 
Telephones: Office, Needham 0042-J 
Stewart Farm, Needham 0293-W 


MILK 15c A QUART CREAM 21c A JAR 


Great Plain Ave. NEEDHAM 
and SOMERSET FARM CREAM | Compliments of 
NEEDHAM DAIRY Jj. BRADEN THOMPSON, M.D. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


THOMAS L. AIKEN, Pharm. D. 
Druggist 


996 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE, NEEDHAM 


OUR MOTTO:—Courtesy, Service, and the Right Price 
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Compliments of 


Compliments of Federal Binding Co. 
DAVID MURDOCH 


JIGS RIG se ob REET 
BOSTON, -MASS. 


el INE DRE Sl 
House Painter and Paper Hanger ? 
Telephone Connection John Gegenheimer 
Compliments of | PLUMBING and HEATING 
Frank De Fazio | Needham, Mass. 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 
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Compliments of Compliments of 


ALGER E. EATON 
Undertaker and Licensed Embalmer 


TELEPHONES — OFFICE, NEEDHAM 0440-R — RESIDENCE, 0201 
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The Tailor | LEON FORAND 
i | ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
: A. R. GAY | 

2 Custom Tailor | SCHOOL ST. 

B Telephone Connection NEEDHAM, MASS. 

4 105 Hunnewell St. NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 

. SUBURBAN HARDWARE CO., INC. 

s General Hardware : Bicycle Supplies : Auto Supplies 
= Radio Parts : Service Station for B. F. Goodrich Tires 

= OPPOSITE POST OFFICE Tereronme Newoei« 40128°M 
= We Give Liberal Discounts on all our Goods. FPREESDELIVERY 

5 EstaABLISHED 1885 PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL DETAILS 
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Suburban Hardware Co., Inc. Jim) ee CO. Bau GIRS 


Hardware :: Bicycle Supplies 


Auto Supplies :: Radio Parts ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Gao ROLL ROOFINGS 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE WATER-PROOF 
TELEPHONE NEEDHAM 0128-M BUILDING PAPERS AND 
WALLBOARD 
@ 
Wm. ] : Cozens & Son My er aaa a roe for oo 
t llding, 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE id ace Ft i se oe Tie 
Wm. J. Cozens, Jr. Telephone Needham 0437-R matter what kind of building you 


are planning to erect or repair. 


30 AVERY STREET 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 74 Needham St. Newton Highlands 


TELEPHONE CENTRE NEWTON 2245 


JAN J. MATHEY The Store for Men 


Nearly All Our 
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have two pairs of 


Trousers 


$29.50 to *50.00 


Jordan Marsh 
Company 
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Northeastern University | 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
COURSES OFFERED: 


The School of Engineering, Northeastern University, offers four-year 
_ college courses of study, in co-operation with engineering firms, in the 
following branches of engineering, leading to the Bachelor’s degree: 


1. CIVIL ENGINEERING 3. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
2. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 4. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION: 


Graduates of the Needham High School who have included algebra to 
quadratics and plane geometry in their courses of study are admitted 
without examinations. 


EARNINGS: The earnings of the students for their services with co-operating firms 
vary from $250 to $600 per year. 


'< CATALOG: For'a catalog or any further information in regard to the school, address * 


CARL 8S. ELL, Dean 
School of Engineering, Northeastern University 


BOSTON 17, MASS. 


As _ up-to-date 
as your latest 
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Be | Carter S mt Underwear 
4 | WILLIAM CARTER Co. Needham Heights, Mass. 
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